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»_ Unity of tone has been sufficient- 
» ly remarked in The Country of the 
Pointed Firs, and unity of setting 
is obvious enough not to require 
jcomment. The book is, after all, 
generally presented as an example, 
a high point, of the “local color” 
school, and it may be assumed that 
the specific locale is sufficient to 
supply a unified coloration. But 
"there is a deeper and more difficult 
unity in the work, a unity emerg- 
jing from symbolic texture and 
) structure and partaking of the qual- 
Hity of a vision of life, that has not 
Honly never been adequately ex- 
) plored but that has sometimes been 
) implicitly denied, as it would seem 
to be by the phrase Willa Cather 
sused in her Preface, “the ‘Pointed 
Fir’ sketches.” 

I have no wish to denigrate the 
critical acumen of Miss Cather, 
whose Preface is criticism of a high 
order. But it is criticism of a 
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special kind, personal, impression- 
istic, insightful but unsystematic. 
It leaves us wondering in what 
sense the work is, as she says, 
. built.” 








“tightly . Since I am 
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convinced that the work is indeed 
tightly built, and since no one has 
ever shown us just how tightly 
built, I should like to trace some 
of the aspects of the thematic unity 
that, as I see it, accounts to a larger 
extent than we have realized for 
our impression that the work is 
truly a classic. It is finally, I think, 
chiefly unity of theme that trans- 
forms a group of semi-autobio- 
graphical sketches into a fiction 
that is at once a tribute to a way of 
life and an impression of life. 

It effects this transformation in 
the first place by the way it man- 
ages partly through its evocative 
presentation of specific scenes and 
incidents, partly through suggestive 
grouping, organization, to trans- 
mute felt reality into symbol. The 
Maine town to which the narrator 
journeys in the summer is explicit- 
ly simply a vacation spot, a place 
one goes to “get away from it all”; 
but implicitly it is a haven in a 
changing world, an island of per- 
manence in a sea, not just of muta- 
bility but of an essentially Victor- 
ian kind of mutability. The Coun- 





try of the Pointed Firs foreshadows 
contemporary primitivism from 
Hemingway to Faulkner to the 
countless professors of the arts who 
journey farther and farther to find 
relaxation, refreshment, and _re- 
newed contrast with “reality” in 
Cuba or Vermont or Maine or 
wherever. 

One leaves the “busy world” of 
an increasingly unsatisfactory “nor- 
mality” for the re-creation offered 
by a stay in an “unspoiled” place. 
Since population and industry grow 
apace, one journeys farther and 
farther for the “unspoiled.” But 
one knows where to go, for one 
knows what it is that “spoils” life. 
Miss Jewett knew: it was Boston, 
and what Boston and the great 
world stood for: commercialism, 
progress, and human busyness in 
which it was increasingly difficult 
to discern the purpose of the ac- 
tivity. Longfellow, at the height of 
the Victorian ethos, once urged his 
contemporaries to seek salvation by 
simple activity, to be “up and do- 
ing,” without worrying about what 
they were doing. For Miss Jewett, 
at the end of the era, things were 
not so simple or clear: she wanted 
to know what and why. One can 
imagine literary historians treating 
her, with equal relevance, as a 
symptom of the continuance of the 
“romantic” idealization of the 
simple life, in direct line of descent 
from Wordsworth and his peasants; 
of the aesthetic reaction against 
an emerging megalopolitan mass 
society; of a nostalgic retreat from 
complexity to simplicity. 

But these ways of cataloging the 
book, though relevant and, in some 
contexts, helpful enough, tend to 
obscure the reason for the book’s 
continuing vitality as a work of art. 
The book is, no doubt, a symptom 
of these and other things, but it is 


much more. It is more because its 
nostalgia is controlled and its vis- 
ion of life humane and coherent. 
The world it depicts, which “pro- 
gress” has not yet touched, Is a 
world where it is possible to per- 
ceive the essential human qualities 


clearly, in reduced and simplified [ 


form: and what is perceived as es- 
sential is life lived meaningfully. 


If it now seems necessary to label f 
such a conception the product of a { 


romantic haze that glorifies be. 


cause it obscures, then so much the | 


worse for us. The essential core 


of The Country of the Pointed} 


Firs is finally neither romantic nor 
sentimental but humanistic and 
religious at once. 

The essential core of the vision: 
it is important I think to insist on 
this just because there are other 
elements that enter now and then 
to constitute exceptions, qualifying 
elements; but they remain peri-/ 
pheral. There is, for 
chiefly in the opening pages, a 
slight air of patronage toward the} 
simple country folk who will be 


depicted so lovingly and with such/ 


admiration. They are, after all, 
judged by Boston standards, 
“quaint,” picturesque. The culti- 
vated woman of the world is aware 
not only of their virtue but of the! 
virtue implicit in being sensitive/ 
to their virtue. The thorough-going} 


worldling would see nothing butf),. «0, 


» suffer, 


rusticity in them. 

The essential quality of the feel > 
ing here in these opening pages 
may be pointed up by a compari 
son with Faulkner’s As I Lay Dy- 
ing. The difference is finally per 
haps an aesthetic difference. Faulk 
ner the man is presumably evet 
less one of the Bundrens than Sarah 
Orne Jewett was one of her Maine 
villagers. But Faulkner the man 
does not enter the story in As J Lay 
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Dying. If we have read Faulkner's 
other works attentively we can of 
course hear his voice and discern 
his values here, but by itself the 
story is independent, self-validat- 
ing, the product of an impersonal 
| conception of art. Miss Jewett, in 
» contrast, is felt in her story—on the 
edges of it. She knows and loves 
these people, and studies them both 
| tenderly and attentively, but she is 
} not of course one of them. If we 
were to put the matter in its worst 
light, I suppose we should have to 
| say that her attitude towards her 
» people is compounded of a small 
remnant of class feeling—social con- 
descension—and a larger portion of 
genuine affection and admiration. 
» The result of the mixture is that 
' when her presence is most felt the 
» work tends to become what it has 
) so often been called, simply an ex- 
} ample of the “local color’ school of 


 @ early realism, which is to say, an 


) example of a rather unsatisfactory, 
and certainly a minor, literary 
5 genre. 


But to complete the necessary 
) qualifications of what will be my 
) final claim, that the book really is 
)a classic, and perhaps almost as 
good a one as Miss Cather says it 
is, despite all necessary deductions: 
» two of the sketches—but only two 
Hout of twenty-four—are likely, I 
) think, to strike the modern reader 
as somewhat sentimental. They 
) suffer, I should say, from just that 
‘¥ ambivalence of point of view that 
I have just said is faintly discern- 
ible in the opening pages. Both 
‘Pi sketches effectively advance the 
theme, and in both the sentimental- 
ity is more of attitude than of ex- 
pression, so that it is not, strictly 
speaking, as much a literary defect 
as it is a reminder that this book is, 
| after all, a nineteenth century work, 
so that, classic though it may be, it 


is not quite “timeless.” Neverthe- 
less, I suspect that most modern 
readers will agree with me when I 
say that “The Queen’s Twin” and 
“William’s Wedding’ tend some- 
what to break the spell the book 
casts over us. The former is rather 
Dickensian in its blurring of the 
lines between harmless idiosyncracy 
and serious delusion, and the latter 
is dated by the lack of irony with 
which it produces the wished-for 
denouement: to the extent to 
which it succeeds with us we feel 
warm and tender, but a little un- 
easy. 

But the almost perfect purity 
and control of the work as a whole 
reduces these to minor flaws. They 
fall into place in the total unity of 
the work and are almost completely 
redeemed by their context. For the 
final meaning of the work as a 
whole cannot be called sentimental 
except from the point of view of 
a very cynical and rather childish 
materialism — “naturalism” of the 
happily now almost extinct variety. 
The vision of life that is in control 
here is, I have said, humanistic and 
religious. To be more specific is 
very difficult but the attempt must 
be made. A part of the theme—the 
first step in its progressive realiza- 
tion as it were—is that here at Dun- 
net Landing, where life is lived 
under simplified conditions, the 
permanent human situation may 
be discovered and the abiding hu- 
man values discerned. This is the 
point—left wholly implicit—of the 
fourth sketch, “At the Schoolhouse 
Window,” as the narrator watches 
a funeral procession move against 
the backdrop of the sea: 

The bay-sheltered island and 
the great sea beyond stretched 
away to the far horizon south- 
ward and eastward; the little 


procession in the foreground 
looked futile and helpless on 








the edge of the rocky shore .... 
The song sparrows sang and sang, 
as if with joyous knowledge of 
immortality, and . . . [the funeral 
amg te sng, from the 
great landscape as if it had gone 
into a cave. 


The next sketch, “Captain Little- 
page,” develops directly from this. 
The captain is harmlessly mad: he 
thinks he has found proof of im- 
mortality in the far north, and he 
tells his story to all who will listen. 
“Certainty, not conjecture, is what 
we all desire,” he says, and pro- 
ceeds, in the next sketch, to relate 
the adventure that seems to him to 
offer firm evidence of the life eter- 
nal. 

The next group of sketches, con- 
cerned with Green Island and its 
inhabitants, develops directly out 
of the thematic introduction afford- 
ed by the funeral procession and 
the Captain’s story. The outer is- 
lands catch the light that sometimes 
fails to illuminate the dark shore; 
they are even more remote than the 
shore village from progress and the 
busy world; they offer the corrective 
to the impression that the funeral 
procession had disappeared into a 
cave: 


It had been growing gray and 
cloudy, like the first evening of 
autumn, and a shadow had fallen 
on the darkening shore. Sudden- 
ly, as we looked, a gleam of 

Iden sunshine struck the outer 
islands, and one of them shone 
out clear in the light, and re- 
vealed itself in a compelling way 
to our eyes. 


““*That’s where mother lives,’ 
said Mrs. Todd. ‘Can’t we see it 
plain?’” The revelation afforded 
by the outer island is indeed plain 
enough, though it remains wholly 
implicit. Green Island contains the 
secret of life, though there have 
been wrecks and men have been 





lost within sight of it. It has secret 
recesses, a headland that affords a 
wide prospect, and an inner spring. 
Its inhabitants seem never to grow 
old. It is no wonder that the nar- 
rator’s visit to the island is the | 
high spot of her summer and of the | 
book. As the narrator is told onaf 
later occasion, 


‘There’s sometimes a _ good 
hearty tree growing right out of 
the bare rock .... You lay your 
ear down to the ground and’ 
you'll hear a little stream runnin’. 
Every such tree has got its own 
livin’ spring; there’s folks made 
to match ‘em.’ 


The inhabitants of Green Island} 
match them. 
The sketches immediately follow. | 
ing those devoted to Green Island 
are related only by contrast, and | 
shall delay comment on them for 
the moment in order to pass on to 
the last major statement of the! 
theme we have been following. This } 
occurs in sketches sixteen through 
nineteen, devoted to the family re-/ 
union. Here the narrator discovers 
further aspects of the tradition she’ 
is exploring. She finds “old in. 
stincts of personal loyalty” still’ 


operative, and family feeling, yet} 


This is a little society midway be ¥ 
tween the tradition-directed and 
the “‘inner-directed” societies of the 


resemble is an “other-directed”’ one. 
As the narrator watched the pro 
ceedings of the reunion she felt that 
she watched “poor humanity at its 
rites.” The key concepts that emerge | 
might equally be discovered in 
parts of Faulkner: the past, con 
tinuity, the family, ritual, nature; 
and the rationale, too: “clannish-{ 
ness is an instinct of the heart ...” 
But alongside clannishness went :4 
feeling for the individual; this so 
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ciety was not “groupy” in our way. 
As the narrator remarked on an- 
other occasion, “I had been reflect- 
ing upon a state of society which 
admitted such personal freedom 
and a voluntary hermitage.” 

The theme embodied in the 
sketches centering on Green Island 
and further developed in the 
sketches concerned with the re- 
union might turn the book into an 
idyll—-a pastoral idyll—if it were 


| not countered in any way. The 


needed contrast comes in sketches 
of wasted lives, misfits and hermits, 


' deserted farms, and barren islands. 


Even in the idyllic family reunion 
the narrator perceived in some 


More than one face among the 
Bowdens showed that only oppor- 
tunity and stimulus were lacking,— 
a narrow set of circumstances had 
caged a fine able character and held 
it captive.” But here it is distinctly 
a minor note. Sketches thirteen 
through fifteen, after the trip to 
Green Island and before the re- 
union, develop it fully. They tell 
the story of Joanna Todd, who 
lived alone on Shell-heap Island 
waiting only for death. 

And again several of the sketches 
after the reunion group state other 
aspects of the contrasting theme. 


| Number twenty, treating Elijah 


a er oe a md Nl i 


Tilley, the inconsolable widower, 
has this as its chief effect; and part 
III of number twenty-two, “The 
Queen’s Twin,” with its picture of 
man’s precarious victory over na- 
ture—“One felt a sudden pity for 
the men and women who had been 


_ worsted in that lonely place” —offers 


a strong contrast with the balanced 


_ harmony of man and nature on the 
| apparently unfallen Green Island. 
| The chief subject of “The Queen’s 
; Twin,” a woman, 


like Captain 
Littlepage, with a delusion that 
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seems to her to give her barren life 
meaning, is a kind of counterpart 
for Mrs. Todd’s mother on Green 
Island, whose life does indeed have 
meaning, but meaning that rests on 
a faith that increasingly seems to 
the great world a delusion. 

But these pictures of waste and 
frustration, importantly though 
they function to round out the pic- 
ture and help to keep the work true 
to its realistic intention, embody 
only the minor theme, existing in 
effect, whatever may have been 
Miss Jewett’s intention, only to 
qualify and thus to enrich the ma- 
jor theme embodied in Green Is- 
land and the reunion. When the 
time comes for the narrator’s de- 
parture, she climbs the hill to watch 
for the approach of her steamer. 
“I could see Green Island, small 
and darkly wooded at that dis- 
tance... .’”” But she already knows 
its secret; with her ear to the 
ground she has heard its living 
spring. She is not misled by its 
appearance on this last occasion: it 
may look small and dark now, but 
she has seen it catch the light and 
she knows it to be as large as faith 
and hope and love. 

There is—fortunately I should 
say—no explicit statement of theme 
in A Country of the Pointed Firs. 
It is a part of its lasting charm that 
its evocations are so delicately in- 
direct. But a reflection of the nar- 
rator occasioned by William’s wed- 
ding suggests a significant part of 
what she saw in Green Island: 

“Santa Teresa says that the 
true proficiency of the soul is 
not in much thinking, but in 
much loving, and sometimes I be- 
lieved that I had never found 
love in its simplicity as I had 
found it at Dunnet Landing in 
the various hearts of Mrs. Black- 
ett [matriarch of the family re- 


union] and Mrs. Todd and Wil- 
liam.” 





But if love is the key to the 
theme, it does not exhaust the nar- 
rator’s discoveries of the summer. 
There were plenty of “noisy wo- 
men, with harsh clamorous voices” 
at Dunnet Landing, and a suffi- 
cient complement of the bereaved, 
the embittered, and the grotesque. 
It was not, we are told, the people 
who were different so much as a 
way of life, a total ethos and out- 
look, that made the perceptive see 
things differently and so ended by 
making them different. The quo- 
tation from St. Teresa continues, 
“The happiness of life is in its 
recognitions. . . ,” and this too could 
be taken as close to an explicit 
statement of theme if indeed there 
were any one explicit theme. 

There is none. The theme emer- 
ges from the contrast between the 
funeral procession and the brightly 
lighted island far at sea, between 
the dark shore and all the outer 
islands, between the delusions of 


the va es like Captain Little- 


page and the queen’s twin and the 
ae founded and severely tested 
faith of William; and equally from 
the symbolic repetitions occuring 
in the captain’s story, the visit to 
Green Island, the family reunion, 
and William’s wedding. It emerges 
too from the total structural pat- 
tern of the book—for the sketches 
are ordered, they develop. 

The pattern they make, as I see 
it, may be thought of in some such 
way as this. The first three sketches 
are introductory; if nothing fol- 
lowed them, or if what followed 
were simply more of the same, we 
should not be able to talk of any 
symbolic pattern in the work. The 
fourth sketch has a double func- 
ion: it both prepares the way for 
the following two, which make up 
the first thematic group, and in- 
troduces the fundamental symbolic 


contrasts that are to dominate all 
the rest of the work—the funeral, 
the sea, the outer islands, the song 
sparrows. The two sketches devoted 
to Captain Littlepage follow natur- 
ally: if Dunnet Landing brings one 
into touch with fundamental 
truths, the Captain shows the dan- 
ger of a too determined assault on 
the unknown. Whether man’s in- 
sanity is God’s sense or not is left 
undetermined. 

The next group of five sketches, 
the largest group in the book, 
offers us the only kind of “certain- 
ty” we are likely to get—short of 
C2ptain Littlepage’s delusion—that 
the spheres were formed in love, 


not fright, to paraphrase Ishmael 
The inhabitants of 
the island live as though the cap- ff 


in Moby Dick. 


tain’s belief could be demonstrated, 


but they do not try to demonstrate f 


it. On the island one finds “in 
the eyes a look of anticipation and 


joy’; Mrs. Todd’s very aged mother 
looks youthful—“you felt as if she f 
promised a great future, and was | 


beginning, not ending, her sum- 
mers and their happy toils.” The | 
two old inhabitants of the island, | 
in short, 
faith, and hope, and love. 


The next four sketches culminate | 


in the narrator’s visit to Shell-heap | 
Island, where one is reminded of [ 
“hopelessness and winter weather, [ 
and all the sorrow and disappoint | 
ment in the world” (the closing 
words of the group). We may call f 
this the counter-theme. The next f 
group of four sketches turns back 
to the Green Island theme—the sun- 
lit islands as contrasted with the fu f 
neral on the dark shore of the> 
fourth sketch—as we go to the fami f 
ly reunion. The next three may be 

called “bitter-sweet”: they are con- ] 
cerned chiefly with frustration, ( 
loneliness, and bereavement, bu ) 
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the middle one of the group pre- 
pares for the fulfillment of “Wil- 
liam’s Wedding,” the last sketch in 
what we may call the body of the 
work. The final sketch, ““The Back- 
wark View,” is diminuendo; it 
brings us back to the atmosphere 
of the opening sketches, firmly re- 
establishing the sense of actuality, 
the felt presence of the real. If 
what I have said about the 
symbolic progression of the pre- 
ceding sketches makes the work 
sound rather Melvillean, this last 
sketch could serve to remind us 
that Miss Jewett considered her- 
self, and was, a realist, and her 
classic is symbolic in the way and 
| to the degree that all really fine 
» fiction is symbolic. 

» It might be argued that it is 
) illustrative of the special quality 
of the work that even after one has 
' noted some such symbolic pattern 
' as I have just outlined, it remains 
. extraordinarily difficult to state the 
| theme. The book is delicate, subtle, 
elusive. Indeed, when I have used 
the expression “the theme,” I have 
» been using a kind of oversimplified 
) short-hand expression. The mood 
' is definable—I should call it tender 
| -and the tone is definable—nostal- 
| gic—but “the theme” eludes pre- 
| cise definition. I have referred to 
| the vision controlling and shaping 


‘}) the book as humanistic and _ re- 


> ligious, but it is quite possible to 
) circle around it with other adjec- 
) tives. It is, for instance, conserva- 
tive in the sense that Hawthorne 


‘)) was conservative and Faulkner is 
‘f) Conservative; or, perhaps more ap- 
‘[) positely, 


conservative as Willa 
» Cather was later to be conservative, 
attempting to conserve the central 
humane values that both women 
‘> saw as threatened. 

» “The happiness of life is in its 
) Tecognitions.” TI shall risk—and in 
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this time of reaction against the 
excesses of the symbolic analysts of 
literature it is a risk—I shall risk 
seeing a symbol in the ending. As 
the narrator sails away from Dun- 
net Landing on the steamer, “Pres- 
ently the wind began to blow, and 
we struck out seaward to double 
the long sheltering headland of 
the cape, and when I looked back 
again, the islands and the headland 
had run together and Dunnet 
Landing and all its coasts were lost 
to sight.” In this imaginative geog- 
raphy Green Island, the outermost 
of the outer islands, is not, as we 
might expect, the last thing to be 
seen. Only from Dunnet Landing, 
looking seaward, is it descerned. 
When one looks toward the shore 
it and the mainland “run to- 
gether,” become indistinguishable, 
are lost to recognition. 

But not to memory. The arche- 
typal symbols we have been invited 
to glimpse have done their work. 
It is typical of the muted symbolism 
of the book that it should end in 
this way, with the summer’s idyll 
over, the vision withdrawn, with 
an air of quiet honesty, of facticity. 
The vision has been withdrawn, 
not denied, not forgotten. Whether 
there may be a return to Dunnet 
Landing, or whether the values 
there perceived may be preserved 
once one has left the summer’s 
“seaward view,” these are further 
questions, on which the book offers 
no comment. Even the vision of 
life meaningfully lived which gives 
it its unity and so much of its 
value as a work of art is not so 
much presented as suggested. The 
Country of the Pointed Firs insists 
on nothing: it evokes: but we shall 
not be adequately responsive to all 
its evocations unless we note the 
singleness of its vision. 

Brown University 





A READING OF THE TOWER 


SARAH YOUNGBLOOD 


Despite the high regard in which 
it is held by most readers, and the 
critical problems it poses for inter- 
pretation, The Tower has received 
no full critical examination in the 
thirty-one years since its appear- 
ance. There are, on the other hand, 
many interpretations of “Byzan- 
tuum” and the heavily imagistic 
poems of Yeats. I suspect that the 
relatively clear discursive line of 
The Tower has suggested the pres- 
ence in it of a complete, coherent 
logical structure articulating all its 
themes, and has made the problems 
ot the poem less obvious than those 
of “Byzantium.” However, a read- 
ing of The Tower will reveal to any- 
one concerned with its thematic 
statements that this logical structure 
is only apparently, not really, com- 

lete. Like Yeats’s other long poems, 
it poses special problems of inter- 
pretation because of its dual struc- 
ture: for it is a series of discursive 
sections unified and completed by 
image-patterns which form a second 
and complementary mode for the 
articulation of themes. An under- 
standing of the poem depends on 
both of these, for only through both 
is the meaning completed. After 
some observations on the character- 
istic style of the poem, I pro 

to examine this dual structure, hop- 
ing to illuminate the meaning of 
the poem and to justify our intu- 
itive sense (so long felt and so curi- 
ously unexplained) of its greatness. 

Like all of Yeats’s meditative 


poems, The Tower makes use of 
dramatic elements. It is the medita- 
tion of a dramatized speaker whose 
sense of frustrated old age is the 
initiating impulse of the poem; it 
has its setting in the visual scene 
of the tower and its surrounding 
landscape, which symbolize emo- 
tional conditions of the speaker as 
well as create physical place; and it 
contains within it brief dramatic 


vignettes which serve, like the de- f 
vice of a play-within-a-play, to com- F 


ment on the major poetic action in 
which the speaker’s role is central. 
The diction, ranging from collo- 


quial words and phrases (‘a sort of f 
’s day,” F 


battered kettle,” “his dog 
“lock, stock, and barrel’’) to highly 
formal ones 


foreknown,” “‘translunar,” “decrepi- 


tude’’) , creates an effect of easy but 
well-wrought speech which answers 
to the varying moods of the speaker. 

The diction is also characteristically } 
Yeatsian in its dependence upon f 
proper names, for such apparently f 


private or coterie-allusions are 
found in many of his meditative 
poems. Here, in addition to the 
described characters such as Hanra- 
han and Mrs. French, there are ref: 
erences to others, named and un- 
named, personal and public. Yeats 
has furnished a note to the poem 
which identifies Mrs. French, Ral- 
tery, and the former “ancient mas 
ter” of the tower. It is difficult for 
a reader familiar with the poem to 
judge how necessary such informa 
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tion is; to one unfamiliar with 
much of Yeats’s work, the identifica- 
tions are probably helpful. But the 
stories of Raftery and Mary Hynes, 
of Hanrahan and the card game, are 
available from other Yeats poems 
and stories; and Mrs. French and 
the bankrupt master are given a 
dear enough symbolic function 
within this poem that their histori- 
cal identity is unimportant. Like- 
wise, the less private allusions 
(Burke and Grattan, Plato and 
Plotinus, Homer and Helen) are 
all made organic within the progres- 
sion of the poem. 

The diction also depends heavily 
upon repeated words and upon ad- 
jectives. The most strikingly recur- 
rent word is “imagination” itself, 
and variants of it such as “images” 
| and “imaginings”; related to this is 
the repetition of two other abstract 
words, “memory” and “pride,” the 
latter appearing late in the poem 
but given much emphasis in III. 
These abstract words function as 
logical loci in the development of 
the poem, and point to the thought- 
pattern moving through it, al- 
though their full relations to each 
) other are never clarified within that 
| logical pattern. The dependence 
_ upon adjectives can be seen in any 
passage in the poem, but is most 
noticeable in the catalogue early in 
III, where every noun is preceded 
by an adjective: “headlong light,” 
“fabulous horn,” “sudden shower,” 
“fading gleam,” and so on. There 
are instances of the double adjective 
(‘ancient bankrupt master,” “great 
wooden dice”) , and one of three ad- 
jectives (“Excited, passionate, fan- 
tastical imagination”). The adjec- 
tival element in Yeats’s work has 
been deplored by more than one 
critic as an over-inflation of qual- 
ities, but in this poem each use of 
the adjective, and particularly the 


doubling of them, is functional. 
That the former master of the tow- 
er was both ancient and bankrupt 
is important to his place within the 
thematic development, and the jux- 
taposition of qualities indicates 
their importance. 

The rhythm of The Tower, with 
its qualities of dramatic speech (the 
first section is very much like a 
soliloquy in Elizabethan or Jacob- 
ean drama), is a result of what 
Yeats, in a different connection, 
called “the natural momentum of 
the syntax.” The use of long and 
involved constructions, the playing 
of thought through dependent 
clauses, the sudden parenthetical 
interruptions and ejaculations, all 
contribute to its speech rhythms, 
and to the creation of that sem- 
blance of reasoning which is an es- 
sential feature of Yeats’s meditative 
verse. The dramatization of a mind 
in movement is evident from the 
first lines of the m, which are 
broken in two by the poet’s despair- 
ing address to his heart, and this in- 
terruption, as well as the question 
posed, sets the tone of the poem. 
The initiating question gains a cer- 
tain flamboyance by piling up syn- 
onymous figures (“this absurdity,” 
“this caricature”) which lead to the 
climactic revelation of the speaker's 
burden, “decrepit age”; and the 
flamboyance is appropriate to what 
the poet tells us of his own imagi- 
nation: that it is excited, passion- 
ate, fantastical. Throughout the 
poem this is mirrored in syntax, as 
well as in imagery and thought. It 
appears, for example, in the excited 
description of Hanrahan’s search: 


Hanrahan rose in frenzy there 
And followed up those baying 
creatures towards— 


O towards I have forgotten what 
—enough! 





The abrupt, violent gesture of the 
syntax dramatizes an incipient burst 
of hysteria which is caught and con- 
trolled. The line which immediate- 
ly follows (“I must recall a man 
that neither love ...”) is one of the 
few in section II containing nearly 
perfect iambs, and it reflects the 
reining in of the mind which is in- 
stantly made, as does the verb must. 
The whole passage is an excellent 
example of the dramatic element in 
the poem and of the “natural mo- 
mentum” of its syntax. Its power 
lies in suggesting more meanings 
than the words make explicit, for 
the “I” of the poem has been drawn 
toward his momentary loss of con- 
trol by what Hanrahan’s search, if 
followed up, would symbolize fully: 
the “horrible splendour of desire” 
that finds no fulfillment. But to 


consider this in its full implications 
is at this stage of the meditation un- 
bearable, and the poet veers away 
from it by denying the meaning of 


the search (“O towards I have for- 
gotten what”) until he can regain 
control. 

This control is shown as achieved 
in the subsequent catalogue, order- 
ly and contained, of the persons to 
be invoked and questioned. Once 
the poet has attained this control, 
has posed the question of age to 
the invoked persons and then dis- 
missed them, he can recall Han- 
rahan and face with more com- 
posure the issue he had evaded. The 
use of the catalogue to suggest the 
ordering of things and the mastery 
of them, the putting of things into 
their proper places, is a dominant 
device in the final section of the 
poem, where we are given the poet’s 
analogues for pride; the declaration 
of his faith; and the final grim cata- 
logue of the “gifts reserved for age,” 
which the poet names, accepts, and 
places in perspective, Indeed, the 


syntactical structure of the whole 
third section of the m, in its 
complex gathering of thoughts, sug- 
gests the putting of ines 1 in order, 
which the poet’s resolution of his 
problems has made possible. 
Precisely what these problems are 
in all of their implications, and the 
means of their resolution, remains 
to be traced, and here our concern 
must be with the structures of imag- 
ery and of discourse, as these bal- 
ance and complement each other. 
Images serve to dramatize and ex- 
plore many themes which are first 
introduced in discursive terms, as 
“decrepit age” announces a theme 
which the imagery then develops; 
or, to speak more accurately, the 
poet explores the theme emotional. 
ly and therefore through the lang- 
uage of images. This is done in 
various ways and with curious cross- 
references and obliquities which 
simulate the mind in meditative, 
only half-logical movement. The 
opening figure of the poem, which 
compares the poet in old age toa 
dog with a can tied to its tail, 
repeated in the last line of the frst 
section, where the submerged meta: 
phor is made explicit. 


sized by the use of “battered” to de. 
scribe the condition of the poet as 


tied to him. 


that The Tower began in this or a 
similar image, although not finall) 


developed into a poem until five ; 
years later. The diary entry, a vety F 
personal one, makes unmistakable 


the phallic significance of the orig 
inating image: 


What shall I do with this absurd 
toy which they have given me, 
this grotesque rattle. O heart O 
nerves, you are as vigorous as ever, 
you still hunger for the whole 
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world, & they have given you 
this toy. 


When the poem finally came to be 
written, Yeats altered the phallic 


_ image here (while retaining the as- 


sociations of the absurd and the 
grotesque: “this absurdity,” “this 

caricature”’) to that of the can tied 
to the dog’s tail, and by so doing 
neutralized the original phallic 
image into a more general one of 
ludicrous futility and frustration. 
This enabled him to introduce the 
old-age theme in its largest and most 
general terms, and to subordinate 
the particular sexual terms which 
were to be developed later, as an 
inevitable ramification of the 
theme, in section II. Thus the gen- 
eral debility of old age is from the 
first set against the vitality of the 
imagination as the apparent oppo- 
sites which must be reconciled; for 
to have treated only the one aspect 
of age, sexual frustration, would 


| have limited the potentialities of 


The image of the poet 
as dog is obliquely repeated in the 
second section, in reference to the 
former master of the tower who left 
no record of when he finished “his 
dog’s day”; and the sexual implica- 
tions potential in the image emerge 
in the symbol of the pack of hounds 


We may see other images: in this 


aii > first section which operate in later 
aly F sections. 
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The apparently inconse- 


tion” is transmuted in section II to 
the motifs of music and blindness, 
and related more specifically to the 
theme of imagination. The ear 
image recurs in the anecdote of Mrs. 
‘gifted with so fine an ear. 


the characters invoked in section 
II are selected for their emotional 
Because, like 


him, they are all gifted with an 
“excited, passionate, fantastical im- 
agination,” it is of them in partic- 
ular that he must ask his question, 
and the vignettes show them mani- 
festing these qualities of the imag- 
ination, Mrs. French, although noi 
an artist, is set in a context ot rich, 
aristocratic surroundings which 
mark her as within the tradition 
which Yeats respected as akin to 
that of the artist: 


Three types of men have made all 
beautiful things. Aristocracies 
have made beautiful manners, 
because their place in the world 
puts them above the fear of life, 
and the countrymen have made 
beautiful stories and beliefs, be- 
cause they have nothing to lose, 
and so do not fear, and the artists 
have made all the rest, because 
Providence has filled them with 
recklessness. All these look back- 
ward to a long tradition, for, be- 
ing without fear, they have held 
to whatever pleased them.’ 
We may question Mrs. French's 
beautiful manners, but not that she 
held to whatever pleased her, and 
the grotesque incident highlights 
the fantastic imaginative gifts of the 
woman; the pun describing her, al- 
though humorous, is intended as a 
half- serious transformation of her 
imaginative quality into an aes- 
thetic quality, and this is supported 
by the placement of her in a setting 
of tasteful elegance and custom. 
The theme of the eye’s function in 
imagination is explored in the story 
of Mary Hynes, the peasant girl 
commended by the blind Raftery’s 
song. Here one kind of blindness, 
that of the drunken admirers who 
are betrayed by their excited imag- 
inations, is set against Raftery’s act- 
ual blindness, and thus the image 
develops the theme of art’s rela- 
tion to reality, and the relation of 
reality to the ideal. The imagery of 
ear and eye has other oblique de- 





velopments: Hanrahan’s frenzy is 
the result of his being bewitched in 
sight—the pack of cards is trans- 
formed to a pack of hounds by an 
“ancient ruffian” who is a magician 
as the artist is; the former master of 
the tower has presumably heard the 
“loud cry” of dead soldiers when 
“their great wooden dice beat on 
the board,” and thus has affinities 
with the t and with the other 
figures whose heightened sensibil- 
ities have made them fantastical of 
imagination. Hanrahan is again as- 
sociated with the image of sight in 
the final stanzas of section II which 
describe his plunge into the labyr- 
inth of sexual love as the effect of a 
“softening eye” (both the woman’s 
and his own) , an image to be con- 
trasted with the “fixed” eye of the 
swan who sails out alone to sing 
his last song (section III) and with 
the blindness of Homer and Raf- 
tery (earlier in II). The two senses 
of sight and hearing appear again 


in the two images which close the 


poem: the sight of clouds at eve- 
ning, the bird’s sleepy cry from the 
shadows. 

Before leaving the opening sec- 
tion of the poem, which starts into 
movement so many significant im- 
ages beneath its discursive surface, 
we should note one other important 
image, that of the poet, when 
young, climbing Ben Bulben to fish. 
The fisherman, a traditional symbol 
of fertility, reappears with great em- 
phasis in the final section of the 
poem, when the poet bequeaths his 
faith and pride to the young men 
who fish in the high streams under 
“bursting dawn.” At this early 
point in the poem as well as later, 
the image suggests both physical 
and imaginative fertility, and is in- 
tended as a foil to the aged man 
who, having lost the vigor of his 
body, yet retains an imagination as 


vigorous as that of the boy. Thus 
the fisherman image serves to point 
up the paradox of the speaker’s con- 
dition, and to stimulate his medita- 
tion upon the discrepancies between 
decrepit age and vital imagination. 

The opening lines of section II 
introduce the tower as the setting 
of the poetic action: “I pace upon 
the battlements and stare... .” It is 
from this vantage point that the 

t looks out upon the surround. 
ing countryside and sends his imag. 
ination forth, invoking men and 
women who have been closely asso- 
ciated with this setting, one living 

“beyond that ridge,” another “ some. 
where upon that rocky place,” an- 
other in “the neighbouring cot- 
tages.” Thus the tower acts as the 
central locus from which the poet’s 
meditation moves out upon people 
associated in one way or another 
with the setting of his own house. 
We may say that this is a logical 
relation, and it is also a narrative 
relation, and explains in part why 
he selects the particular persons he 
does for his questioning: all have 
been a part of the geographical 
world of this place. 

The tower is not introduced until 
this second section, when the speak- 
er’s reference to it places the action; 
he alludes to it only twice again, in 
the most casual references, the first 
in relation to the dead soldiers who 
climbed its narrow stair, the second 
in relation to the daws who build 
their nest “at the loophole there.” 
But the title of the poem is The 
Tower, and it gave its title to the 
volume in which it first appeared: 
this strange absence of the tower 
from the poem in any explicit o1 
obvious way is precisely one of the 
problems which the poem makes for 
an interpreter. For the tower is its 
major symbol, and is so by virtue 
of implication and by the sum ol 
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} small part it plays explicitly in the 


all the other images in the poem, 
not by virtue of its own explicit 
function. Indeed, its symbolic im- 
portance is as great within this 
m as it is in Meditations in 
Time of Civil War, with the differ- 
ence that in that poem the tower 
is everywhere evident as image and 
setting, while here it is everywhere 
assumed and seldom evident. 

That the tower is generally in 
literature a phallic symbol is rele- 
vant in its symbolism here; as such, 
it has relations to other images of 
fertility within the poem, to the 
fishermen, to the mother bird, and 
relations to a major theme of the 
poem, physical decay in age. That 
the actual tower is a ruin is sug- 
gested in the line which follows a 
discussion of the ancient bankrupt 
master and his decline: “Before that 
ruin came .. .” refers both to the 
old master and to the tower. The 
poet himself is hypersensitive to the 
idea of ruin, and this is dramatical- 
ly evident in the opening stanza of 
Il in which he notes the “founda- 
tions of a house” and a “Tree” 
which by the end of the stanza are 
described as “ruin” and “ancient 
trees” as the details of his visible 
real world become implicated in his 
mental world. What I am suggest- 


| ing is that the tower as a phallic 


symbol, insofar as it becomes subtly 
identified with the condition of the 
poet himself, is a phallic symbol 
This may explain the 


poem, and it certainly — the 
nature of its symbolic relations to 
other images and to the ultimate 
meaning of the poem. But it should 
be emphasized that the total sym- 
bolic reference is not only to sexual 
fertility, but also to the fertility of 
the creative imagination. The dual 
nature of this symbolism becomes 
extremely important in revealing 


the position at which the poet final- 
ly arrives. 

Section II also introduces the 
images of sun and moon, in the 
story of the drunken admirers who 
“mistook the brightness of the 
moon / For the prosaic light of 
day,” again at the end of IJ when 
the sun recurs as an image, and 
finally in one brief allusion in II: 
“Aye, sun and moon and star, all.” 
These images are used in their tra- 
ditional associations in all of these 
passages. The sun, as that which 
makes the real world evident, is a 
metaphor for objective visible real- 
ity (a significance reinforced by 
Yeats’s pointing of it in prosaic) ; it 
is opposed to the moon, which has 
its traditional connotations as the 
softening, idealizing light. ‘This has 
relations to the theme of imagina- 
tion, its power and its effects, and 
the theme of the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal. 
‘These images link also with the 
madness theme (“Music had driven 
their wits astray”), for music, an 
instrument of the creative imagina- 
tion, has “maddened” the peasant 
men into mistaking the two worlds 
represented by sun and moon. 

The images of the two women, 
the peasant girl and Helen, carry 
forward the theme of sexual frustra- 
tion which is dramatized more clear- 
ly in the story of Hanrahan, and 
which is climaxed in the final ques- 
tion posed to Hanrahan at the end 
of section II, where the loss of a 
desired woman is related to the 
activity of the imagination and the 
memory. ‘There the image of the 
sun is again introduced, for imag- 
ination and memory dwelling upon 
a lost ideal image blot out the “sun” 
of the real image and eclipse the 
“prosaic light” of the present. The 
imagery of eclipse also suggests a 
kind of blindness which occurs to 





the poet, and relates him to Raftery 
and Homer. It is important that 
the imagination here is seen as an 
active function which blots out the 
sun, not as a passive reaction which 
ends in the mistaking of two lights. 

In the poet’s address to Hanra- 
han, the application to the desired 
woman of the labyrinth-image re- 
states two themes. That of sexual 
experience is the more obvious one: 


For it is certain that you have 

Reckoned up every unforeknown, 
unseeing 

Plunge, lured by a softening eye, 

Or by a touch or a sigh, 

Into the labyrinth of another’s 
being... 


But with the knowledge of the earli- 
er image-patterns which have been 
traced, it is inevitable to under- 
stand the “unseeing Plunge” into 
the labyrinth, a metaphor for the 
sexual act, as a metaphor also for 
the plunge into experience which 
is reality; and we remember that 
admirers 


the blinded ‘“unseeing” 
earlier made this plunge “And one 
was drowned in the great bog of 


Cloone.” That the labyrinth (as 
well as the bog) is an image for the 
complexity of total human experi- 
ence relates this passage more close- 
ly to the expanding significance of 
the question which immediately 
follows: “Does the imagination 
dwell the most / Upon a woman 
won or a woman lost?” An attention 
to such ramifying images clarifies 
the relationships between this last 
stanza of II and the abrupt shift in 
attitude and tone in III, a shift for 
which the logical structure of the 
poem does not prepare us at all. 
For in the discursive development 
of the poem, there is a hiatus be- 
tween il and IIL which is impos- 
sible to explain without recourse 
to the imagistic development of the 
poem to this point. I have sug- 


gested the relation of this last part 
of II to the blindness images, and it 
should be pointed out that the final 
images of the m, in which the 
sight and sound of the actual world 
have become distanced and remoie, 
form a natural culmination of this 
pattern. 

The final section of the poem in- 
troduces an abundance of nature 
imagery which is not prevalent in 
the earlier sections, but which has 
been anticipated by the image of 
the boy in section I. That image 
returns in the young upstanding 
men who fish in the mountain 
streams. These images, of fishing, 
of natural surroundings, and of 
dawn, are associated with the ideal 
men to whom the poet leaves his 
pride, and by extension with the 
national ideal of the independent 
proud hero represented by Burke 
and Grattan. Pride is given a scries 
of analogical figures taken from 
nature, and all are images of full- 
ness and creative plenitude: the 
fullness of dawn, the horn of plenty, 
the rainshower, the swan singing at 
death. Like the image compressed 
into the line, “The fountain leap,” 
they counter the images of ruin 
which introduced the poem and 
prepare for the defiant affirmation 
which follows. That affirmation it- 
self contains a number of images 
which have appeared before, and a 
new image, that of the mirror- 
resembling dream of art. The mir- 
ror is double: it mirrors life, be- 
cause the ideal or “dream” must 
take its images from reality; and it 
mirrors the self, as art is for the 
creator a means of identity—one ol 
the particular problems of old age. 
But the dream of art is “mirror 
resembling” and “superhuman,” 
and this is an important qualifica- 
tion, as the moon and sunlight can 
only seem an “inextricable beam.” 
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The sudden introduction of the 
image of the daw’s nest at the end 
of this declaration of faith may ap- 
pear at first fortuitous or trivial, 
but it is neither, and if it seems so 
it is because we are examining it as 
a link in the discursive structure of 
the poem, where it has, at best, but 
tenuous relations. The passage 
should be seen rather as a part of 
the imagistic structure of the whole 
poem, which operates behind and 
makes transitions between the log- 
ical loci. The dominant imagistic 
pattern of the whole poem is of up- 
ward movement. In the first sec- 
tion, the boy climbs Ben Bulben at 
dawn “expecting the impossible’; 
in the second section the boy grown 
toa man and poet climbs at evening 
the man-made tower to “‘send imag- 
ination forth’; in the third section, 
the poet makes his bequest to men 


“That climb the streams until / 
The fountain leap” and declares his 
faith that “being dead, we rise, / 


Dream and so create... .” At this 
point the image of the daws build- 
ing their nests layer upon layer, and 
of the mother bird who “will rest / 
On their hollow top, / And so 
warm her wild nest” is an organic 
development of the upward move- 
ment which the whole poem has 
described, as well as another in the 
symbols of creativity. And, as earli- 
er, the notions of creativity and of 
upward movement are linked. The 
image has also certain logical rela- 
tions; that the twigs of the nest are 
like the materials of actual experi- 
ence which the poet uses in art is 
such a relation; and to it must be 
added the emotional connection (at 
least oblique connection) that the 
material in itself may be shabby or 
fragmentary, in itself of little sig- 
nificance, until used in the act of 
creation. Further, that the nest is 
a wild one, and hollow, that it must 


be warmed, suggest thematic prolif- 
erations which are finally perhaps 
ineffable, but include something of 
the loneliness of the creative act; 
its isolation above the ‘“‘chatter and 
scream” which surround the mak- 
ing of its materials; and its uncon- 
scious generosity, which acts with- 
out motive beyond its own release, 
as the shower and the horn overflow 
their plenitude. 

The fisherman image is a part of 
both the patterns of upward move- 
ment and of creativity, and the ac- 
companying images — “fountain,” 
“dripping stone,” “bursting dawn” 
— suggest the fullness of fertility 
which is the opposite pole of con- 
trast to the decrepit age of the 
meditating poet. Considering the 
upward movement associated with 
the fisherman, we remember that 
movement given to both the drunk- 
en admirers and to Hanrahan, who 
are deceived by an ideal that cannot 
be fulfilled: the drunken men ‘‘Rose 
from the table and declared it right 
/ To test their fancy by their sight,” 
and Hanrahan, when the pack of 
cards was transformed, “rose in 
frenzy there / And followed up 
those baying creatures . ” In 
both instances the movement is 
frenetic, aimed at an object which 
is not able to fulfill desire, for it is 
illusory, and the result is betrayal. 
But the fisherman’s climbing of the 
mountain, the mother bird’s mount- 
ing up to the nest, are images of de- 
termined, lonely, quiet action 
(neither a plunge into a labyrinth 
or a bog, and creative as the others 
are not) which seeks its fulfillment 
not in another but in expression of 
the self. 

These two qualities, loneliness 
and creativity, are associated with 
a kind of person, epitomized in the 
fisherman, who stands in implicit 
contrast to those invoked in section 





II; for they, although they share 
with the poet a fantastical imagina- 
tion, and are invoked for this kin- 
ship, are yet fundamentally differ- 
ent. None, except Hanrahan, is cre- 
ative, and he is the one called back 
at last. All the others have used 
imagination to gain something from 
the actual world, as does Mrs. 
French; or are imaginative without 
creation and so are betrayed, as the 
admirers of the peasant girl are; or 
are not creative at all, as the “har- 
ried” former master of the tower, 
who had “neither love nor music 
nor an enemy’s clipped ear” to as- 
suage his ancient bankrupt life. It 
is also interesting that most of these 
figures are pictured sitting at table, 
and that the word “upstanding” is 
repeatedly used to describe the 
fisherman-hero. Their sitting at 
table further suggests a communal 
life (for the peasants, a very con- 
vivial one) which is in contrast to 
the loneliness of the fisherman. 
With this drawing of the patterns 
which images set into being in the 
poem, we have a means for better 
understanding the logical structure 
and its ultimate significance. The 
opening section of the poem states 
the immediate problem of the poet, 
old age, which seems to him a lu- 
dicrous burden because his imagina- 
tion is still young and vital. Having 
set these two things into contrast 
(a false one, although he does not 
yet know this) , he assumes that he 
must surrender his art; for as it 
depends upon physical, sensuous ex- 
perience, it must “go pack” when 
the creator is no longer capable of 
such experience, and in its stead 
must be placed Plato, Plotinus, “ab- 
stract things.” But having set up 
these alternatives, the poet does not 
yet bid the Muse away, for his medi- 
tation in II is itself an act of the 
imagination, which is sent forth to 


consider the minute particulars of 
various lives, in order to know if 
others have raged, as he does, 
against their own physical decay. 
At the end of the first section, the 
poem is still an immediately per- 
sonal thing, bound up with a spe- 
cific personal problem. As we have 
seen from its images, however, a 
number of themes have been 
sounded- here which will be de- 
veloped later. 

The second section of the poem is 
concerned with the past, as the first 
section is concerned with the pres- 
ent, and the last section with the 
future. Its action occurs under 
“day’s declining beam,” an ana- 
logue of the poet’s own life, and 
consists of his calling up “images 
and memories.” At this point, the 
major themes of the poem begin 
to make their formal development 
in images, which, as we have seen, 
increase in interrelations and com- 
plications as the section progresses. 
The theme of imagination is pre- 
sented in the vignette of Mrs. 
French, and in the tale of the 
peasant girl whose commendation 
brought her such ardent admirers. 
The development of themes is given 
a modified direction when the poet 
muses upon the implications of one 
of his memories: the man who made 
the song was blind. This introduces 
the question of the power of imag- 
ination when cut off from the sense- 
world, or partially isolated from it, 
in blindness; and the oblique refer- 
ence which this may have for the 
speaker is now a new theme to be 
traced. The effect of imagination is 
also a theme here, since “the trag: 
edy” of art is that its images may 
break hearts (as in “Among School 
Children”) by setting before man 
an idealized image in the form of a 
real one, a “dream” which reality 
can only belie. For the artist, this 
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fact is a condition of art; he must 
fuse the ideal and the real by the 
power of his imagination (“O may 
the moon and sunlight seem / One 
inextricable beam”), but for his 
audience it is a potential tragedy 
if they fail to understand the dis- 
tinction between sun and moon, 
real and ideal. There is a related 
analogue of this in the story of the 
ancient juggler whose transforma- 
tion of the cards bewitches Han- 
rahan: the tragedy is Hanrahan’s, 
not the juggler’s who creates but 
does not follow the illusion he cre- 
ates. 

After the speaker’s reference to 
Raftery and Homer, he announces 
“And I myself created Hanrahan,” 
and this allows us to rank him as 
one of the makers of illusion. Han- 
rahan himself combines two kinds 
of person, for he is both a victim 
and a maker of illusion; and his 
sexual vitality makes him the figure 
most interesting of all to the poet, 
whose sexual frustrations are one 
motif of his meditation. The last 
two stanzas of section II, the ad- 
dress to Hanrahan, are extremely 
important for the transition which 
is completed within them from rage 
to acceptance; they are the link be- 
tween the agitated, despairing poet 
of I and II, and the defiantly affirm- 
ative poet of III. Hanrahan is 
called back not for qualities which 
he shares with the others (participa- 
tion in life, betrayal by an illusion, 
a kind of madness) , but for what he 
has “reckoned up,” a knowledge 
which makes him particularly kin 
to the poet. For Hanrahan is a 
“great songmaker,” as Yeats calls 
him in the early stories, and as such 
he fulfills two roles. He is the full 
man, a “lecher with a love on every 
wind,” and he is a poet; he is thus 
an alter ego, a mirror for the 
speaker, and indeed the poet asks 


his question of Hanrahan, and then 
gives the answer himself, for it is 
already known to him. Hanrahan 
has won and lost women, but in his 
“deep considering mind” knows 
that the imagination dwells the 
most upon the “lost.” The reasons 
for loss may be various, but the 
effect of loss is constant: the mem- 
ory retains the ideal image never 
measured by reality, and it assumes 
in the proportion of the imagina- 
tion a brilliance (as the moon 
eclipses the sun, the ideal the real) 
which makes the known, achieved 
reality unimportant: the day is 
“blotted out.” As this is under- 
stood and admitted by the poet, we 
see in retrospect that he has been 
moving to this conclusion from the 
moment that he found the blind- 
ness of Raftery and Homer “noth- 
ing strange.” Their creation did not 
depend upon the experience of 
their sight, if imagination and mem- 
ory served them, and indeed, those 
who had the fullness of their senses 
were the ones betrayed, not the 
poets, whose protection lay in blind- 
ness as the speaker’s may now lie in 
his own sterile body. 

With the imagistic background of 
this address to Hanrahan, we see 
that the plunge into labyrinth, the 
fall into the bog’s mire, is a com- 
mitment to experience which is the 
condition of man; but for the artist, 
loss of such experience is not im- 

rtant, and may in fact be a condi- 
tion of his fullest creation. The 
tower itself, which is one of the 
symbols of that which is above the 
level of common activity and life, 
and which encloses and isolates the 
poet from the world of clouds, 
birds, women (as blindness isolated 
Raftery and Homer), can thus re- 
main the creative symbol for the 
poet, though it cannot be any long- 
er the symbol of the man. And it is 





at this stage of awareness, after the 
address to Hanrahan, that the poet 
makes his last will and testament 
and, in effect, dies to the world. It 
is only at this point, but inevitably 
now, that he can write his will (in 
both senses of the word), and the 
third section of the poem reflects, in 
its rhythms, imagery, and syntax, 
the resolution of will which can at 
last be made. He can bequeath his 
pride, for he has finally found the 
grounds of it, and declare his faith, 
for he has now come to it. His 
legacy is to those who in their cre- 
ative loneliness should now be most 
truly his kin, all those epitomized 
in the climbing, lonely fisherman 
who has the pride of all natural and 
self-sufficient things which overflow 
from their own fullness. 

But the self-sufficiency of the 
fisherman-hero, his youth, and his 
serenity—which is a natural endow- 
ment, not the result of struggle— 
remain qualities which the poet as 
we have seen him has not had, and 
the significance of the poet’s ac- 
ceptance is involved in his own pro- 
found awareness of this. For he has 
chosen as his ideal and inheritor a 
man who is what he cannot be—a 


1Quoted in Marilyn J. Denton, “The 
Form of Yeats’ Lyric Poetry,” an unpub- 
lished dissertation (University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1957). 


man who has become, therefore, 
like the “‘woman lost,” a generating 
image for his art. This awareness 
by the poet of the sources of his 
victory is part of the poignancy of 
his atlirmation; for the poet’s tri- 
umph is raised upon the man’s de. 
feat. The bitter knowledge of this 
is in fact the motivation and mean- 
ing of his defiant declaration of 
faith, when he asserts that the 
dream of art is founded upon the 
inadequacies and incompletions of 
human experience, that reality is 
“made up” by man (both com- 
pleted and created) out of his 
“bitter soul.” His defiant cry that 
“being dead, we rise, / Dream and 
so create / Translunar Paradise,” 
has specific significance as a descrip- 
tion of his own death to the world 
as a man and rebirth as a poet; and 
universal significance as a descrip- 
tion of the creative imagination, 
which survives and is in fact gener- 
ated by human defeat and loss. Hav- 
ing measured the meaning of his 
loss, he can accept it and accept 
“what worse evil come,” enclosed 
in the tower of his art. 


University of Minnesota 
2W.B. Yeats, “Poetry and Tradition,” 


Essays (New York: Macmillan, 1924), p. 
310. 
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New England Quarterly, 32:79- 
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Yet a study of his work reveals “an 
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11:125-46, Spring, 1959. 
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think,” Horizon, 1:38-45, 134-5, 
September, 1958. 
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writers, painters, and actors, are inner 
conformists though outwardly individ- 
ualistic. Writers such as Kerouac, 
Ginsberg and McClure may be con- 
sidered in much the same way as ab-— 
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Stanislavsky Method actors: they are 
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Rideout, Walter B., “Why Sherwood 
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ver,” Georgia Review, 13:76-85, 
Spring, 1959. 
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town newspapers in 1927, he created 

the imaginary reporter Buck Fever to 

help maintain his sense of humor and 

sense of creativity. (M.H.M.) 
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1959. 
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statements about “beat” poetry.] “So- 
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Barrett, William, “How I understand 
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Columbia University Forum, 2: 
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“Beckett is certainly one of the most 

drastic of modern writers in admitting 

that he knows less and less about every- 
thing with each work; and perhaps 
just because of the narrowness of his 
novelistic preoccupations, and by the 
intensity of this narrowness, he may 
reveal the spiritual uncertainty that 
underlies all the aesthetic ferment he 





and other modern artists have created.” 
(G.M.) 


Politzer, Heinz, “The Egghead Waits 
for Godot,” Christian Scholar, 
42:46-60, March, 1959. 

Beckett’s characters in Waiting for 

Godot represent the plight of the mod- 

ern intellectual whose “urge for Sal- 

vation has given way to a mad rush 

away from death.” (G.O.) 


BELLOW, SAUL 

Chase, Richard, ““The Adventures of 
Saul Bellow,” Commentary, 27: 
323-30, April, 1959. 

“Bellow’s fertile sense of the ever- 

possible conversion of reality and imag- 

ination, fact and legend, into each 

other is the source and significance of 

his writing.” (D.H.) 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT 
McPeek, James A. S., “Benét and Mon- 
roe’s Fourth Reader,” College 
English, 20:132-3, December, 
1958. 
‘The perhaps unconscious source of 
Benét’s “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster” is a Lesson No. 77, “The Captive 
Woodchuck,” in Lewis B. Monroe’s 
Fourth Reader, used between 1872 and 
1910. (M.J.O.) 


BISHOP, ELIZABETH 

Southworth, James G., ‘ “he Poetry of 
Elizabeth Bishop,” College Eng- 
lish, 20:213-17, February, 1959. 

“There are many things that the read- 

er will not find in her poetry; but if he 

is content with her comparatively nar- 

row range, he will find thought, imag- 

ination, and excellent craftsmanship 

beautifully fused into significant en- 

tities.” (M.J.O.) 

BRECHT, BERTOLT 

Borneman, Ernest, “Credo Quia Ab- 
surdum: An Epitaph for Bertolt 
Brecht,” Kenyon Review, 21: 
169-98, Spring, 1959. 


Though he “canonized lucidity,” 
Brecht’s theatre, like his life, depended 
on lyricism and magic. His “deliberate 
alienation of his public’ makes his 
drama non-Marxist, despite ideology, 
and a paradoxical exploration of the 
limits of the stage. (K.W.) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 


Bode, Carl, “The Redbrick Cinder- 
ellas,” College English, 20:331- 
7, April, 1959. 

The Angry Young Men—John Osborne, 

Kingsley Amis, John Wain, Richard 

Hoggart—will have a place in literary 

history because of the creative results 

of their emotion. (M.J.O.) 


Hamilton, Kenneth, “Boon or Thorn? 
Joyce Cary and Samuel Beckett 
on Human Life,” Dalhousie Re- 
view, 38:433-42, Winter, 1959. 

Cary has written a trilogy (Herself 

Surprised, To Be A Pilgrim, The 

Horse’s Mouth) defending the opti- 

mistic thesis that life is a boon; Beckett 

has written a trilogy (Molloy, Malone 

Dies, The Unnamable) expounding 

the pessimistic thesis that life is a 

thorn. (R.K.) 


Levine, Norman, “A Letter from Eng- 
land,” Tamarack Review 8:37- 
45, Summer, 1958. 


The “Angry Young Men” belong to a 
generation whose allegiance is to the 
working class. They write profession- 
ally for TV, the journals, and radio. 
As critics, they are tough and honest. 
Since the little magazine has disap- 
peared, they also write for the theater. 
Their literary fathers are D. H. Law- 
rence, George Orwell, and Wyndham 
Lewis. (D.E.W.) 
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Wasiolek, Edward, “A Classic Maimed: 
A Translation of Bunins “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco’ 
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Examined,” College English, 20: 
25-28, October, 1958. 


The most widely used translation of 
Bunin’s story (by A. Yarmolinsky) con: 
tains misreadings, awkward renderings, 
omissions and additions with no war- 
rant from the original which vitiate 
the structure, irony, and excellent de- 
tail of the original. (M.J.O.) 


CABELL, JAMES BRANCH 


Himelick, Raymond, “Cabell and the 
Modern Temper,” South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, 58:176-84, Spring, 
1959. 

For more than twenty-five years Gabell 

has been out of favor: literary fashions 

have changed. Cabell was not con- 
cerned with the minutiae of existence; 
he conceded no spiritual prestige to 

“the passing skin trouble of an un- 

important planet.” Time may one day 

restore Cabell’s special, academic pes- 

simism to fashion. (W.B.B.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 


Brée, Germaine, ‘Camus’ Caligula: 

Evolution of a Play,” Sympos- 

ium, 12:43-51, Spring-Fall, 1958. 
“The recent Caligula incorporates into 
the play a certain minor trend of bitter- 
ness which may reflect a passing re- 
action . .. . The first version of the 
play had contained a few, passing al- 
lusions to the contemporary scene: the 
last developed these considerably.” 
(B.B.) 


Hoffman, Fredrick, “Camus and Ameri- 
ca,” Symposium, 12:36-42, Spring 
-Fall, 1958. 

Camus “has neither shocked nor com- 

pelled American attention; he will re- 

main after the Sartrean impact has lost 

its force.” (B.B.) 


McPheeters, D. W., “Camus’ Transla- 
tions of Plays by Lope and 
Calderén,” Symposium 12:52-64, 
Spring-Fall, 1959. 
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“It is precisely the reference to the 
Don Juan of Moliere which reminds us 
that, at the beginning of the Classical 
and Romantic periods in France, pen- 
insular literature exercised considerable 
influence. So, today’s interest in that 
same literature may indicate a turning 
point in the development of the French 
theater.” (B.B.) 


Roudiez, Leon S., “The Literary Cli- 
mate of L’Etranger: Samples of 
a Twentieth-Century Atmo- 
sphere,” Symposium, 12:19-35, 
Spring-Fall, 1958. 

A deep-seated love for life separates 

Camus from such men as Benda, Gracq, 

Mauriac, and in all probability, Sartre. 

(B.B.) 


Viggiani, Carl A., “Camus in 1936: The 
Beginnings of a Career,” Sym- 
posium, 12:7-18, Spring-Fall, 
1958. 

“In both L’Homme revolte and La 

Chute Camus appears to have ex- 

hausted the possibilities of their re- 

spective subjects, and it is not im- 

possible that they signal the end of a 

distinct period in his development.” 

(B.B.) 


CARY, JOYCE 

Case, Edward, “The Free World of 
Joyce Cary,” Modern Age, 3: 
115-24, Spring, 1959. 

“As a thinker Cary sees the nature and 

aspirations of men and the shape of 

human history under the form of free- 

dom. The entire body of his work is a 


vast definition and elaboration of this 
idea.” (M.H.M.) 


COCTEAU, JEAN 

Neame, Alan, “From Léone to Ber- 
gotte,” French Studies, 13:146- 
53, April, 1959. 

While owing a debt to the early nine- 

teenth-century Imagist poets, the imag- 

ery in Jean Cocteau’s “Léone” seems 





heavily indebted to Proust’s A la Rech- 
erche du Temps Perdu. (R.A.B.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Niemeyer, Carl, “Raskolnikov and Laf- 
cadio,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
4:253-61, Autumn, 1958. 

Obvious parallels between Crime and 

Punishment and Les Caves du Vatican 

provide more false clues than real ones 

to an understanding of Gide’s assimila- 
tion of Dostoevsky. Gide’s hero does 
not have Raskolnikov’s duality of spir- 
it; Lafcadio’s revolt against society “is 
not rooted in intellectual conviction, 
but in whim, or impulse.” (W.G.F. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Gurko, Leo, “Conrad’s First Battle- 
ground,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 25:189-94, Spring, 
1959. 


In Conrad’s Outcast of the Islands, the 
hero’s journey “is from man to animal 
. .. + Every stage of this steep psycho- 


logical descent” is reflected in Nature 
herself. This integration of man and 
“the sensory universe” distinguishes 
this second novel from Conrad’s first 
and later became one of his supreme 
achievements. (G.K.) 


Gurko, Leo, “‘ “The Secret Agent’: Con- 
rad’s Vision of Megalopolis,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:307- 
18, Winter, 1958-59. 

The theme of the novel is London; 

the city embodies all of the worldly 

values that Conrad at the time “felt 
himself . . . to have failed in,” and 
it is the “psychological agent that in- 

vests the characters with their .. . 

coloration and . . . destiny.” (W.T.S.) 


Karl, Frederick R., “The Rise and Fall 
of Under Western Eyes,” Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, 13:313- 
27, March, 1959. 

Though Razumov caused his own social 

isolation and betrayal by his self-con- 
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sidering of the revolutionaries, it is the 
love and trust of Miss Haldin which 
makes him realize the fact. Hence, the 
conclusion, which includes confession 
to the revolutionaries after confession 
to her, misplaces the emphasis. (F.C.T.) 


Mudrick, Marvin, “The Originality of 
Conrad,” Hudson Review, 11: 
545-53, Winter, 1958-59. 


Conrad’s great style is that in which 
his symbols and abstractions have no 
independent existence but inhere in 
realistic details and actions. This style 
must not be confused with Conrad's 
“oracular-ruminative” manifestations 
that approach the style of the magazine. 
For its success with the first style, de- 
spite the presence of the second, Heart 
of Darkness is “one of the great origin- 
als of literature.” (M.H.) 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
—GENERAL 


Fowler, Albert, “Can Literature Cor- 
rupt?” Modern Age, 2:125-33, 
Spring, 1959. 

“It is the ultimate power of the split 

atom that constitutes its enormous hold 

on the imagination, and the freedom 
of superman to wield that power with- 
out regard to moral and spiritual dis- 

cipline adds to its appeal.” (A.F.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “The God of 
Fiction,” Colorado Quarterly, 7: 
207-20, Autumn, 1958. 


“If [the artist] acts consistently on his 
fundamental assumption that the uni- 
verse is void of God and meaning, then 
he must finally, like the saint, wind up 
his career by renouncing the life of art. 
There is no future for a literature of 
absurdity.” (D.H.) 


Kazin, Alfred, “Psychoanalysis and Lit- 
erary Culture Today,” Partisan 
Review, 26:45-55, Winter, 1959. 

The contemporary use of psycho- 


analysis is “to find identity rather than 
freedom .. .” (R.K.) 





Main, William W., “The Meaning of 
Meaninglessness,” Western Hu- 
manities Review, 12:241-49, 
Summer, 1958. 


Meaninglessness in art and literature 
today is either an expression of man’s 
depersonalization or a revolt against 
conformism. Meaninglessness is thus 
meaningful, for it reveals a need for 
meaning in life, for personality and 
subjectivity. Idealization would be dis- 
honest and therefore ugly. (M.H.) 


Michaelson, L. W., “Good Men and 
Bad Books,” Colorado Quarterly, 
6:432-9, Spring, 1958. 

Writers in all periods have acknowl- 

edged that it is easier to write about a 

pessimistic theme than an optimistic 

one. The virtuous hero becomes dull. 

Perhaps our 20th century interest in 

the ugly and the evil is in part, how- 

ever, attributable to the drabness of 

much modern routine existence. (D.H.) 


Neish, Alex, “Commitment in the 
Arts,” Jabberwock, 4:28-31, No. 
1, 1959. 


The problem of the artist’s moral and 
political commitment is discussed in 
connection with such writers as Paster- 
nak, Pound, Sartre, and the less known 
young English poet, Christopher Logue. 
These are compared with such past 
writers as Milton, William Morris, 
Dickens, and Dostoevsky. (E.T.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 

Gargano, James W., “Crane’s ‘A Mys- 
tery of Heroism’: A Possible 
Source,” Modern Language 
Notes, 74:22-3, January, 1959. 

“The central action in [this story] has 

a remarkable similarity to an incident 

in II Samuel 23, 13-17. Significantly, 

however, Crane treats his source ma- 


terial with characteristic irony... .” 
(M.J.O.) 


CRITICISM 


Cargill, Oscar, ‘““The Role of the Crit- 
ic,” College English, 20:105-10, 
December, 1958. 

“Conpetency, or an honorable compet- 

ency in criticism has been the theme 

of this brief review of current practice.” 

A critic should be “knowledgeable in 

his subject, . . . brave, generous, manly, 

and cosmopolitan, . . . willing to labor 
to entertain, dedicated, and imagina- 

tive.” (M.J.O.) 


Daniel, Robert, “The Critics of Nash- 
ville,” Tennessee Studies in Lit- 
erature, 1:19-25, 1956. 


The principal members of the “Fugi- 
tives” have greatly influenced modern 
American criticism through not only 
their own writings but also their edi- 
torial selections and rejections. (W.G. 
F.) 


Foster, Richard, “The Romanticism of 
I. A. Richards,” ELH, 26:91-101, 
March, 1959. 

Richards’ sensibilities have shifted over 

the years from a positivist to romantic 

“congeries of motives and perceptions.” 

He has radically modified his postitiv- 

istic assumptions about poetry. (R.A.B.) 


Harder, Kelsie B., “Inside-Dopestered 
Critics,” Modern Age, 3:148-7, 
Spring, 1959. 

Although a few critics, such as Fiedler 

and Aldridge, carry on the tradition of 

the study of literature, many others, 
such as Burke, Riesman, Kazin, Tril- 
ling, and Krutch, seem to write about 
literary works as though they were 
nothing more than sociological docu- - 
ments. (M.H.M.) 


Howe, Irving, “Modern Criticism in 
America,” Nation, 187:386-390, 
November 22, 1958. 

Modern American criticism contains 

“too much talk about critical method 

. .. and not enough about critical tone 

and breadth and insight.” (R.G.L.) 





Kain, Richard M., “The Limits of Lit- 
erary Interpretation,” Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
17:214-18, December, 1958. 


“. ... Literary interpretation will move 
among the levels of literal, derivative, 
consequent, and accommodated mean- 
ing, the areas, respectively, of exegesis, 
criticism, interpretation, and subjective 
‘reading.’” (M.J.O.) 


Kofoed, Niels, “Poetry and the Critical 
Dilemma,” Orbis Litterarum, 
Supplement 2, 1958, pp. 94-103. 

The primary critical dilemma is that 

of the dangerously related tendencies 

to recognize poetry as essentially an 
emotional interpretation of the mys- 
tery of life, but at the same time to at- 
tempt to set up a perfect method of 
criticism of this interpretation. “After 
all, the purpose of criticism must not be 
to make an invulnerable armour for 
the critic, but to keep alive discussion 
on the problems of poetry.” (E.L.) 


McDonnell, Thomas P., “Criticism and 
Belief: The Life of the Catholic 
Critic,” Renascence, 11:59-64, 
Winter, 1959. 


[A discussion of Yvor Winters and 
Charles du Bos as examples for the 
Catholic critic.] (K.L.) 


Stief, Carl, “Russian Formalism, a 
School in Literary Scholarship,” 
Orbis Litterarum, Supplement 2, 
1958, pp. 153-73. 


[A survey of the movement from its 
origins and emergece (1900-1915) , to its 
liquidation in Russia by the Commu- 
nist Party (1926-1930), and finally to 
its survival in Prague, Western Europe, 
and the United States at the present 
time, mainly through the efforts of 
Jakobson and Ehrlich.] (E.L.) 


Sutton, Walter, “The Contextualist 
Dilemma — or Fallacy?”, Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Critic- 
ism, 17:219-29, December, 1958. 


Contrary to the claims of the context- 
ual critics, “the language of the poet 
cannot be qualitatively distinguished 
from that of a scientist” and, “al- 
though the words of a poem are con- 
ditioned by their context, their refer- 
ential functions are essential to an 
aesthetic response to the work.” 
(M.J.O.) 


DIXON, THOMAS 


Cook, Raymond Allen, “The Literary 
Principles of Thomas Dixon,” 
Georgia Review,  13:9-102, 
Spring, 1959. 

“In the words ‘I had a message’ Dixon 


summarized his reasons for writing.” 
(M.H.M.) 


Da Ponte, Durant, “The Greatest Play 
of the South,” Tennessee Studies 
in Literature, 2:15-24, 1957. 
Before Dixon found that the cinema 
was the ideal means for spreading his 
white supremacy doctrines, he had pro- 
duced an as yet unpublished play, “The 
Clansman,” that was generally de- 
nounced by critics, but enjoyed con- 
siderable, short-lived public success. 


(W.G.F.) 


DRAMA 
Chiaromonte, Nicola, “Riforma in 
Francia,” Il Mondo, 11:14, April 
28, 1959. 
“Of more importance than the reforms 
of the Comédie . . . it the recognition 
in the decisions of Malraux that the 
state is not only interested in main- 
taining tradition but also in promoting 
a new theatre, and that it would be 
absurd to pose the problem of a state 
theatre in commercial terms.” (V.R.) 


Conklin, Matthew T., “The Tragic 
Effect in Autumn Fire and De- 
sire Under the Elms,’ Modern 
Drama, 1:228-35, February, 1959. 


“Although each author treated the 
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same themes and used a similar set of 
characters in a rural setting, the tragic 
effects of the two plays are so vastly 
dissimilar as to warrant a comparative 
study.” (C.K.L.) 


Fagin, N. Bryllion, “In Search of an 
American Cherry Orchard,” Tex- 
as Quarterly, 1:132-41, Summer- 
Autumn, 1958. 


Chekhov's influence on American play- 
wrights has been generally beneficial, 
but the attempts to ape him closely 
have failed: “Neither the material with 
which the American playwright must 
work nor the theatrical tradition in 
which he has been trained can give rise 
toa Cherry Orchard.” (M.H.) 


Gibney, Frank, “The ‘Nothing’ Plays 
and How ‘They Have Grown on 
Us,” Hurizon, 1:62-5, November, 
1958. 


The plays performed on the contem- 
porary American stage have come large- 
ly under the influence of “European 
pessimism.” One other more distinctly 
American species is concerned with per- 
sonal or family understanding but is 
just as inconclusive. In reaction against 
the social consciousness of the Thirties, 
there is a lack of satire in New York, 
which is now the center of the world 
stage. (J.P.H.) 


Milstead, John, “The Structure of Mod- 
ern Tragedy,” Western Human- 
ities Review, 12:365-69, Autumn, 
1958. 

To write contemporary tragedy, the 

dramatist must determine the nature 

of human greatness for our time. Mod- 
ern heroes achieve heroic status “either 
at the recognition of past inadequacies 
or the attainment of new values.” The 
qualities “that make life noble” are 
best exemplified in the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. (M.H.) 


Rosenberg, Marvin, “A Metaphor for 


Dramatic Form,” Journal of 


Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 17: 
174-80, December, 1958. 


“To many modern artists, in all art 
forms, the easy hypnotic power of the 
neat linear form has seemed insuffici- 
ent to convey the raggedness of exist- 
ence.” “Non-linear drama set out to 
recognize the ambiguity of all human 
behavior rather than the chain-link 
effects of isolated acts.” (M.J.O.) 


Server, Alberta W., “Notes on the Con- 
temporary Drama in Spain,” 
Hispania, 42:56-60, March, 1959. 

A survey of the Spanish theatre since 

1953 reveals the works of a dozen con- 

temporary dramatists: the most im- 

portant are Calvo Sotelo, Buero Val- 

lejo, Lépez Rubio, Miguel Mihura, 

Alfonso Sastre, Ruiz Iriarte, and Juan 

Antonia Laiglesia. (A.C.H.) 


DREISER, THEODORE 
Simpson, Claude M. Jr., “Sister Carrie 
Reconsidered,” Southwest Re- 
view, 44:44-53, Winter, 1959. 
Considered a rebellious book in 1900, 
Sister Carrie no longer shocks the read- 
er with its morals but has become a 
classic because of real literary merits. 
It has limitations, in rhetoric and in 
ideological inconsistencies, but Drei- 
ser’s power of drama and characteriza- 
tion transcend these flaws. (J.P.H.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 
Cauthen, J. B., Jr., “Another Webster 

Allusion in The Waste Land,” 

Modern Language Notes, 73: 

498-9, November, 1958. 
“Characteristically, the verbal echo [of 
Webster’s The White Devil in Eliot's 
poem] is subtly used and the texture 
enriched by the connotations which the 
allusion brings.” (M.J.O.) 


Donoghue, Denis, “Eliot in Fair Col- 
onus,” Studies, 48:49-58, Spring, 
1959. 

Analysis of Eliot’s The Elder States- 





man as drama indicates, among other 
things, that “Eliot’s plays strive toward 
the condition of prayer,” that the play 
“bears some relation to Oedipus at 
Colonus,” that Eliot “has been niggard- 
ly” in giving the work the climax for 
which “it cries out.” (B.M.S.) 


Howarth, Howard, “Eliot: The Ex- 
patriate as Fugitive,” Georgia 
Review, 13:5-17, Spring, 1959. 

Eliot's flight from American gigantism 

to the British tradition is the control- 

ling factor in his literary and polemical 
works. His view of the world as “root- 
less” was caused by guilt feelings which 
were resolved by his return to America 
in 1932; after that he was able to order 
his life and works. (M.H.M.) 


Leavis, F. R., “T. S. Eliot’s Stature as 


Critic,” Commentary, 
410,, November, 1958. 


*... [A]n intelligent interest in critic- 
ism .. . begins and ends in engagement, 
in actual discrimination and judgment, 
and cannot be for long profoundly or 
wholly enough engaged (a judgment 
that has its bearings on his creative 
achievement) .” (D.H.) 


26:399- 


Levy, William Turner, “The Idea of 
the Church in T.S. Eliot,” Chris- 
tian Scholar, 41:587-600, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

An examination of Eliot’s prose and 

poetry provides evidence that his idea 

of the Church is orthodox and that “his 
understanding of the doctrine creative- 

ly informs his work.” (G.O.) 


Major, John M., “Eliot’s ‘Gerontion’ 
and As You Like It,’ Modern 
Language Notes, 74:28-31, Janu- 
ary, 1959. 

“Among those plays by Shakespeare 

uppermost in [Eliot’s] thoughts at the 

time [he was writing ‘Gerontion’] was, 

I believe, 4s You Like It, with its 

striking portraits and speeches of the 


dry-brained Touchstone and the melan- 
choly Jaques.” (M.J.O.) 


Stanford, Derek, “T. S. Eliot’s New 
Play,” Queen’s Quarterly, 65: 
683-9, Winter, 1959. 

[The Elder Statesman] is Eliot's tend. 

erest work; a drama of leave-taking, an 

emblem of farewell, which recalls the 

mood of Shakespeare’s Tempest.” (G. 

M.) 


ESSAY 


Percy, H. R., “The Essay: An Art In 
Eclipse,” Queen’s Quarterly, 65: 
642-9, Winter, 1959. 
“The Essay, unlike the Article, re- 
flects the individuality of its author, 
for ‘partiality is its life-blood’ . . .[The] 
decline of the essay stems from the 
gradual effacement of the individual 
in modern society..." (G.M.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 


Applewhite, Davis, “The South of 
‘Light in August’,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 11:167-72, Fall, 1958. 

From the historian’s point of view, 

Light in August cannot be regarded as 

a valid source of information about 

the South. While it “provides the 

reader with the impression of actually 
participating in certain levels of the 
life of the area,” Faulkner ignores the 
middle class and the conservative re- 
ligious life of the majority of the 


people. (W.G.F.) 


Bernberg, Raymond E., “ ‘Light in 
‘ August’: A Psychological View,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, 11:173-6, 

Fall, 1958. 
Faulkner’s artistry is displayed in the 
organization and narration of the book 
and in “his tremendous skill in de- 
scribing inter-personal relations,” but 
“Light in August, if it meant to pur 
port a significant social statement, 
yields no light . . . though it may have 
been obscured by Faulkner's circuitous 
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Doster, William C., ““The Several Faces 
of Gavin Stevens,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 11:191-5, Fall, 1958. 

In the struggle for Jefferson between 

the purely intellectual Stevens and the 

purely evil Flem Snopes, the town is 
overrun because Snopes acts while 

Stevens sits in his office thinking and 

talking. (W.G.F.) 


Douglas, Herbert J., and Robert Dan- 
iel, “Faulkner and the Puritan- 
ism of the South,” Tennessee 
Studies in Literature, 2:1-13, 
1957. 

“Faulkner’s attitudes are never con- 

tradictory, although they are not often 

simple and sometimes appear ambigu- 
ous. What one thinks of their validity 
depends upon one’s own reaction to 

Calvinism.” (W.G.F.) 


story.” 


Frazier, David L., “Lucas Burch and 
- the Polarity of Light in August,” 
Modern Language Notes, 73: 
417-19, June, 1958. 
“Burch is, then, the direct and obvious 
foil of Byron throughout the book, and 
beneath their superficial resemblances 
the foil of Christmas no less.” (M.J.O.) 


Garrett, George Palmer, “Some Revis- 
ions in As I Lay Dying,” Modern 
Language Notes, 73.414-17, 
June, 1958. 

“The available manuscript pages testi- 

fy that Faulkner probably did not have 

trouble with the large design of the 
novel. They also witness that he went 
over it word by word, with a poet’s 
care, to create the final achievement.” 
(M.J.O.) 


Greer, Scott, “Joe Christmas and the 
‘Social Self’,” Mississippi Quar- 
terly, 11:160-6, Fall, 1958. 

Joe Christmas represents the “marginal 

man,” who often appears whenever 


cultures intermingle. Such men are of- 
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ten self-appointed messiahs, but Christ- 
mas is not. He carries not the burden 
of salvation, but the far heavier bur- 
den of “human identity in a world 
without Deity where the human is lost 
under stereotypes of race, class, and 
culture.” (W.G.F.) 


Griffin, William J., “How to Misread 
Faulkner: A Powerful Plea for 
Ignorance,” Tennessee Studies 
in Literature, 1:27-34, 1956. 

Critics have frequently misread Faulk- 

ner by using “the method of infinite 

expansion,” substituting their own free 
associations for the author’s text, and 
by attempting “the rigorous reduction 
of the author’s work to a very simple 
formula.” (W.G.F.) 


Monteiro, George, “Initiation and the 
Moral Sense in Faulkner’s Sanc- 
tuary,” Modern Language Notes, 
73:500-4, November, 1958. 

“The pattern of initiation has been 

uniquely adapted by Faulkner in this 

work. In effect Popeye and Temple 
clearly fail to develop a moral sense 
through initiation ... . It is Temple’s 
indifference, her irresponsibility, which 
is the true tragedy of Sanctuary.” 
(M.J.O.) 


Howell, Elmo, “A Note on Faulkner’s 
Negro Charcaters,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 11:201-3, Fall, 1958. 

In a few scenes between old Job and 

Jason Compson in The Sound and the 

Fury, Faulkner comes nearer than he 

does in his later extended portrayal of 

Lucas Beauchamp to showing “how one 

Negro man, without violating the deli- 

cate social balance of the races in the 

South, holds his own with an over- 

bearing white man.” (W.G.F.) 


McElderry, B. R., Jr., “The Narrative 
Structure of ‘Light in August’,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, 11:177-87, 
Fall, 1958. 








Interpretation of the novel has “fre- 
quently been concerned with symbol- 
ical implications” and the narrative 
structure has been called ingenious 
rather than inspired, but “if the struc- 
ture of the novel is firmly grasped, we 
may find that the story itself is more 
interesting than paraphrases of its 
supposed symbolic meaning.” (W.G.F.) 


Richardson, H. Edward, “The ‘Hem- 
ingwaves’ in Faulkner’s ‘Wild 
Palms’,”’ Modern Fiction Studies, 
4:357-60, Winter, 1958-59. 


The Wild Palms, although imitative 
in some respects, is also “an independ- 
ent satirical comment on Hemingway.” 
(W.T.S.) 


Smith, Hallett, “Summary of a Sym- 
posium on ‘Light in August’,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, 11:188-90, 
Fall, 1958. 

[Summarizes an inter-disciplinary sym- 

posium at which the papers by Apple- 

white, Bernberg, Greer, and McElderry, 
annotated herein, were presented in 

1955.] 


Stonesifer, Richard J., “Faulkner’s The 
Hamlet in the Classroom,” Col- 
lege English, 20:71-7, November, 
1958. 

An analysis of the novel shows that the 

anecdotal digressions ‘“‘are parts of a 

highly ordered and complex structure” 

and an interpretation of Eula “makes 
the novel what it is—a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a central part of the 

American experience.” (M.J.O.) 


Watkins, Floyd C., “The Gentle Reader 
and Mr. Faulkner’s Morals,” 
Georgia Review, 13:68-75, Spring 
1959. 

Faulkner's novels are no more macabre 

or evil than the works of many other 

writers: he is merely more immediate 

and more vivid. (M.H.M.) 
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Young, T. D., and Floyd C. Watkins, 
“Faulkner's Snopeses,” Mississip- 
pi Quarterly, 11:196-200, Fall, 
1958. 

Not all the Snopeses are, as George M. 

O’Donnel insists, immoral and un- 

ethical. “Generally speaking, the 

Snopeses are materialistic, immoral, 

and debased, but there are graduations 

of morality, even among the Snopeses.” 


(W.G.F.) 


FICTION 


Cowley, Malcolm, “Ten Authors in 

Pursuit of One Subject,” Hori- 

zon, 1:14-7, 117-9, March, 1959. 
[A brief look at ten new young authors 
and their first books. Cowley con- 
cludes that their major subject is Sex, 
that they are virtually without social 
consciousness, that they are character- 
ized by “indifference verging on 
apathy.” Their books, says Cowley, 
contain few ideas of any sort, and to 
them “the seven deadly sins aren't 
deadly . . . : they aren’t even sins.”| 
(J.P.H.) 
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Donagan, Alan, and Steinmann, Mar- | 


tin, Jr., “Art and Counterfeit 


Art,” College English, 20:2524, | 


February, 1959. 


“We are prepared to believe that Mr. 
Burn’s thesis [in “The Genuine and 
Counterfeit: A Study in Victorian and 
Modern Fiction” (CE, Dec. 1956] could 
be supported and clarified; we wish to 
submit only that he has not supported 
and clarified it.” (M.J.O.) 


Friedman, Joseph J., “Intimations of 
Morality,” Venture, 3:19-27, Nos. 
1 and 2, 1959. 
This essay considers the modern search 
for identity and an intelligent moral- 
ity as seen by the contemporary novel- 
ists: Shohei Ooka, Bellow, Algren, 
Salinger, Mailer, Vidal, Kerouac, Don- 
leavy, Malamud, William Hoffman, 
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Wright Morris, and Kingsley Amis. 
(E.T.) 


Gindon, James, “The Reassertion of 
the Personal,” Texas Quarterly, 
1:126-34, Winter, 1958. 

Although the label “angry young men” 

implies an attack upon society, authors 

like Kingsley Amis, John Wain, and 

Angus Wilson are primarily interested 

in upholding the ‘“‘worth and dignity 

of the individual.” To that end, they 
employ satire to mock “the elaborate 
and fraudulent in human and social 

affairs.” (M.H.) 


Hepburn, James G., “Freud’s “The Un- 
canny’ with Regard to Form and 
Content in Stories by Sherwood 
Anderson and D. H. Lawrence,” 
Literature and Psychology, 9:9- 
12, Winter, 1959. 

One of Freud’s little known essays, 

“The Uncanny,” is quite useful in ex- 

plaining the evocative power of Law- 

rence’s “The Rocking Horse Winner” 
and Anderson’s “Death in the Woods.” 

(R.A.B.) 


Hyman, Stanley Edgar, “Some Trends 
in the Novel,” College English, 
20:1-9, October, 1958. 

Enervating repetition, disguising love, 

and pseudo-fiction are unattractive 

trends in the contemporary English 


_ novel: use of myth and ritual as an 
| organizing principle, “pre-existential- 
» ism,” and real fiction are three hopeful 


ee 


trends. A major art of the novel must 
arise from a union of documentation 
and fable. (M.J.O.) 


lyengar, K. R. Strinivasa, “Indian in 
Anglo-American Fiction,” Ten- 
nessee Studies in Literature,” 
3:107-16, 1958. 

|A summary and evaluation of the 

Anglo-Indian novel since its first ap- 


| pearance in 1826.] (W.G.F.) 


Methold, Kenneth, “Science Fiction,” 





No. 


Contemporary Review, 

1119:170-3, March, 1959. 
The best science novel (Orwell, Brad- 
bury, Huxley, Karp) compares favor- 
ably with some of the best fiction writ- 
ten today. The theme is always man’s 
reaction to a changing environment. 
Much of the neglect of this writing is 
the result of its having offended the 
scientists, who have brought false ac- 
cusations against it. (F.L.) 


Mitchell, Stephen O., “Alien Vision: 
The Techniques of Science Fic- 
tion,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
4:346-56, Winter, 1958-59. 

The techniques science-fiction writers 

use to gain acceptance for alien worlds 

and sympathy for their characters are 
too often applied without skill through 

excessive repetitions. (W.T.S.) 


Munro, Thomas, “The Failure Story: 
A Study of Contemporary Pessi- 
mism,” Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 17:143-68, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 

[A literary history of the failure story 

which has become dominant in litera- 

ture of artistic merit in the 20th cen- 

tury.] (M.J.O.) 


Munro, Thomas, “The Failure Story: 
An Evaluation,” The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
17:362-87, March, 1959. 

Mr. Munro indicates “some aspects of 

the failure story which are important 

from the aesthetic, psychological, social, 
and moral points of view. These as- 
pects have been neglected in recent 
criticism and deserve to be considered 
in any attempt at a thorough, many- 
sided evaluation of pessimistic art.” 


(M.J.O.) 


Wedgwood, C. V., “Art, Truth, and 
History,” London Magazine, 26: 
37-48, May, 1959. 


The problem of the relationship of art 
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and truth is the same for the historian 
as for the novelist: the intensity of his 
perception of truth and the lucidity 
of his communication are both acts of 
artistic creation. (M.H.M.) 


O'Connor, William Van, “The Gro- 
tesque in Modern American Fic- 
tion,” College English, 20:342- 
46, April, 1959. 
“Modern American literature is char- 
acterized by horrors and violence,” re- 
sponding to shifts in our view of man 
and displaying man as a complicated 
biological being without absolute cate- 
gories. (M.J.O.) 


O’Nan, Martha, “Form in the Novel: 
Andre Gide and Roger Martin 
du Gard,” Symposium 12:81-93, 
Spring-Fall, 1959. 
“Thus, it can be said that as young 
novelists Gide and Martin du Gard in 
turn dreamed separately of a new 
framework for the novel, and that later 
as friends they exchanged ideas on 
novelistic technique which helped them 
construct a complex form which each 
man erected in his own image.” (B.B.) 


Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta, D. S. F., 
“View From a Rock: The Fic- 
tion of Flannery O’Connor and 
J. F. Powers,” Critique: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 2:19-27, Fall, 
1958. 

Writing from the Catholic point of 

view provides Flannery O’Connor and 

J. F. Powers with “a vantage point in 

the universe.” Yet for both these 

artists, “the exercise of their craft is a 

literary, not a therapeutic, matter. 

Without trying to remedy it . . . they 

record what they see, though there is 

a difference, in Miss O’Connor’s favor, 

in the depths to which they see.” (G.O.) 


Ragusa, Olga, “Women Novelists in 
Postwar Italy,” Books Abroad, 
33:5-9, Winter, 1959. 


[A survey.] (R.K.) 
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Schwartz, Delmore, “Novels and the 
News,” New Republic, 140:16-17, 
April 13, 1959. 
Modern writers, by introducing ma- 
terial and using devices which the 
realistic novel excludes, have caused 
some critics to call the novel a doomed 
form, but it will survive because of its 
unique ability to allow the reader to 
inhabit “the interior of another being.” 
(G.K.) 


Tatum, Terrell Louise, “Four Prize- 
Winning Women Novelists of 
Spain,” Books Abroad, 33:10-14, 
Winter, 1959. 

[Carmen Laforet, Elena Quiroga, Luisa 

Forrellad, Carmen Martin  Gaite 

(pseud. Sofia Veloso) .] (R.K.) 


Torchiana, Donald T., “Victorian and 
Modern Fiction: A Rejoinder,” 
College English, 20:140-43, De- 
cember, 1958. 

Mr. Wayne Burns in his article “The 

Genuine and the Counterfeit: A Study 

in Victorian and Modern Fiction” 

(CE. Dec. 1956) suffers from over- 

emphasis on content, from an uncritical 

use of the term “vision,” from an un- 
rewarding application of “vision” to 
the interpretation of several novels, 

and from lack of substantiation. (M. 


J.O.) 


Wagner, Geoffrey, “The Author and 

His Editor,” New World Writ- 

ing, 15:159-71, June, 1959. 
Because of the growing influence of 
sales-conscious editors of American fic- 
tion, the novelist is more and more 
fading as an individualistic presence 
and our novels have become less di- 
verse, “with whole areas now charted 
off into genres (business fiction, etc.). 
all testifying to the homogeneity of 
editors’ attitudes and backgrounds.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Wernick, Robert, “The Queens of Fic- 
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tion,” Life, 46:140-52, April 6, 

1959. 
The continued success of the works of 
Francis Parkinson Keyes, Taylor Cald- 
well, and Edna Ferber, “the standard- 
bearers of the big, old-fashioned novel,” 
show that, whatever critics think, “the 
public still hankers after the olden 
days when life had a pattern, even if it 
was outrageous.” (W.G.F.) 


Williams, Raymond, “Realism and the 
Contemporary Novel,” Partisan 
Review, 26:200113, Spring, 1959. 

' “The achievement of realism is a con- 

tinual achievement of balance [be- 

tween content and attitude toward con- 
tent]... a new realism is necessary, if 

| we are to remain creative.” (R.K.) 


| Zink, Sidney, ““The Novel as a Medium 
of Modern Tragedy,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 17: 
169-73, December, 1958. 

_ Against Joseph Wood Krutch’s thesis 
_ that modern tragedy is impossible, Mr. 
» Linc contends “that this modern man 
_ of disbelief may be of tragic magnitude 
_ both in his nature and his suffering.” 
» However, the devices required to repre- 
» sent him are proper not to stage drama 
>» but to the novel. (M.J.O.) 


_ FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 

_ Pedersen, Glenn, “Forster's Symbolic 
Form,” Kenyon Review, 21:231- 
49, Spring, 1959. 

_ While the “literal level” of Passage to 
India “emphasizes the divisions be- 
tween the Indians and the Englishmen, 
the diversity among men, the symbolic 
level reveals the way to union and 
unity.” The spiritual voyage of Mrs. 
Moore, “from Mosque through Caves 
to Temple” to the absolute, “promises 
regeneration beyond the bonds of the 
physical.” (K.W.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Woodcock, George, “The Disengaged: 
A Letter from France,” Tama- 


rack Review, 8:46-54, Summer, 

1958. 
French writers seem at present to be 
abandoning a traditional position of 
revolt and to be accepting a mood of 
disinvolvement which extends far be- 
yond intellectual circles. As imagina- 
tive explorers of the human conscious- 
ness, they may bring a revivification to 
the French novel. (D.E.W.) 


FROST, ROBERT 


Moynihan, William T., “Fall and Win- 
ter in Frost,” Modern Language 
Notes, 73:348-50, May, 1958. 

Frost’s “recurrent use of imagery from 

these seasons indicates a pattern of 

form and theme in which the end- 
seasons reveal what Kenneth Burke 
calls ‘implicit equation’ and ‘associa- 

tional clusters’.” (M.J.O.) 


Thompson, Lawrence, “A Native to 
the Grain of the American Idi- 
om,” Saturday Review, 42:55-6 
March 21, 1959. 
Part of Frost’s steadfast confidence and 
courage in his poetry evolves from “his 
hunch that there must be a larger de- 
sign relating the ideal goals of any in- 
dividual” with those of his neighbor, 
his state, nation, and ultimately with 
God. Many of Frost’s metaphors idi- 
omatically dramatize the individual’s 
necessary pioneering in any age. 


(W.E.K.) 


FRY, CHRISTOPHER 


Donoghue, Denis, “Christopher Fry's 
Theatre of Words,” Essays in 
Criticism, 9:37-49, January, 1959. 

Although Christopher Fry’s The Dark 

Is Light Enough indicates that the 

dramatist is developing a more con- 

trolled and frugal style, his early com- 
edies are marred by the failure of his 
histrionic sense, verbal eccentricities, 
and the lack of relation among lang- 
uage, characterization and theme. (G. 
O.) 





GALSWORTHY, JOHN 

Pallette, Drew B., “Young Galsworthy: 
The Forging of a Satirist,” Mod- 
ern Philology, 56:178-86, Febru- 
ary, 1959. 

The young Galsworthy’s personal ex- 

perience, in particular his love affair 

and later marriage with Ada, resulted 

in the concern with familial relations 

and the satirical views of The Forsyte 

Saga and later work. (A.S.) 


GIONO, JEAN 


Smith, Maxwell A., “Giono’s Trilogy of 
Pan,” Tennessee Studies in Lit- 
erature, 2:73-80, 1957. 


It is paradoxical that our sophisticated 
civilization should have produced a 
man still in communication with the 
elemental forms of nature in whose 
work peasant superstitions are mingled 
with the sense of “the revenge which 
the earth takes upon man for his 
thoughtless and placid complacency.” 
(W.G.F.) 


“ 


GRAVES, ROBERT 

Creeley, Robert, “Her Service is Perfect 
Freedom,” Poetry, 93:395-8, May 
1959. 

Robert Graves’ amazing versatility 

makes his prose support his verse. The 

White Goddess is concerned with how 

poets work and of the “magic” source 

by which they have survived. His poems 

are “small, lyric, and often common- 

place in their concern.” (F.L.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Tracy, Honor, “The Life and Soul of 
the Party: Graham as Enter- 
tainer,” New Republic, 140:15- 
16, April 20, 1959. 

In Graham Greene, it is “the story- 

teller and not the thinker” we admire. 

He writes of “‘all that in life we incline 

to turn away from,” treating such 

things simply as exotic. His “prodigi- 

ous knack of description, dialogue, and 


narrative” makes him “incapable of 
being dull.” (G.K. 


Wassmer, Thomas A., S.J., “Faith and 
Belief: A Footnote to Greene's 
‘Visit to Morin’,” Renasence, 


11:84-8, Winter, 1959. 


‘, . . the distance is wide between a 
healthy, consistent scepticism with ra- 
tional arguments, and a categorical 
negation of the aptitude of the mind 
to know God.” Through the character 
of Pierre Morin, Greene goes so far as 
to state the latter and blunt the force 
of his discussion on the disparity be- 
tween faith and rational belief. (K.L.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Bailey, J. O., ““Hardy’s Visions of the 
Self,” Studies in Philology, 56: 
74-101, January, 1959. 
“This paper is concerned with certain 
apparitions that appeared as truepenny 
toward the end of his novels. Each of 
these phantoms revealed to the char- 
acter who saw it his own inner nature 
[Nemesis]. This vision . . . usually 
caused the character to accept respon- 
sibility ....” Thus Hardy should not 
be called a fatalist. (C.K.L.) 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 
Nabholz, Johannes, “The Sources of 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Magnus 
Garbe,” Modern Philolgy, 56: 
187-96, February, 1959. 
The main sources of Magnus Garbe 
“seem to be Graf Paul von Hoens- 
broech, Das Papstthum in seiner sozial- 
kulturellen Wirksamkeit; J. W. RB. 
Schmidt's translation of the Malleus 
Maleficarum . . . ; B. Emil Koenig, 
Ausgeburten das Menschenwahns im 
Spiegel der Hexenprozesse; and H. 
Frischbier, Hexenspriiche und Zauber- 
bann.” (AS.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Bury, John Patrick, “Hemingway in 
Spain,” Contemporary Review, 
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No. 1118:103-05, February, 1959. 
In Death in the Afternoon, The Sun 
Also Rises, and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls Hemingway expresses homage to 
Spain, where he found a good life, dis- 
covering abiding spiritual values. The 
books demonstrate, repectively, that 
courage can be snatched from death 
itself; that in spite of lostness, the 
earth abideth; and that man owes re- 
sponsibility to society. (F.L.) 


Colburn, William E., “Confusion in ‘A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place’,” Col- 
lege English, 20:241-42, Febru- 
ary, 1959. 

The story has unnecessary inconsis- 

tencies in the dialogues between the 

waiters; do we therefore accept the 
text as given? is the story less admir- 

able? (M.J.O.) 


Evans, Oliver, “The Protagonist of 
Hemingway’s ‘The Killers’,” 
Modern Language Notes, 73: 
489-91, December, 1958. 

Nick’s proper function in “The Killers’ 

is a device; “the fact that Hemingway 

chooses to communicate these emotions 
to the reader via Nick, does not make 


it any the less ‘ Andreson’s story.” 
(M.J.O.) 


Kroeger, F. P., “The Dialogue in 
‘A Clean, Will-Lighted Place’,” 
College English, 20:240-1, Febru- 
ary, 1959. 

In the second dialogue of the two 

waiters the assigning of speeches to 

the individuals is muddled but can be 


_ straightened out. (M.J.O.) 


: HERRERA Y REISSIG, JULIO 
| Schade, George D., “Mythology in the 


Poetry of Julio Herrera y Reis- 
sig,” Hispania, 42:46-9, March, 
1959. 
“Mythology for Herrera y Reissig is a 
coffer filled with treasures into which 


| he dips at will . . . Its voluptuousness 


furnishes him with an abundant supply 
of sensory images . . . and its rich 
and luxuriant details provide him with 
opportunities for conceits and pictorial 
ornaments.” (A.C.H.) 


HOWARD, SIDNEY 


Housman, Arthur L., “Sidney Howard 
and Production,” Educational 
Theatre Journal, 11:13-16, Mar., 
1959. 


Sidney Howard “did not look upon 
his plays as self-sufficient works of art. 
He looked upon them as opportunities 
for actors. . . . This conviction mani- 
fested itself . . . in a flexible and co- 
operative working attitude during the 
production process...” (B.K.) 


HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN 
Foster, Richard, “The Contemporane- 
ity of Howells,” New: England 
Quarterly, 32:54-78, March, 1959. 
Howells speaks to the present in hav- 
ing clearly seen the two major predica- 
ments of “the modern world’’—its sev- 
erance from “the traditional past” and 
its isolation of the intellectual. (W.T.S.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
Baldanza, Frank, “Point Counter Point: 
Aldous Huxley on “The Human 
Fugue’,” South Atlantic Quarter- 
ly, 58:248-57, Spring, 1959. 
In Point Counter Point Aldous Huxley 
applied musical structure to literary 
material. With the “scene” as the 
structural unit, Huxley used two de- 
vices: having similar characters doing 
dissimilar things and having dissimilar 
characters caught in similar situations. 
(W.B.B.) 


IBSEN, HENRIK 

Frederickson, George M., “Ibsen’s Anti- 
christ: a Study of Hedda Gab- 
bler,” Symposium, 12:117--32, 
Spring-Fall, 1959. 

“In Hedda Gabbler, the symbolism 

links the Tesmans and Thea to “the 
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slave morality,” feminine and Chris- 
tian in character, and Hedda takes the 
part of “the master morality” which 
is associated with paganism and mas- 
culinity.” (B.B.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 


Onnen, Frank, “An Interview with 
Eugene Ionesco,” adapted and 
translated by James S. Holmes, 
Approach, 30:29-32, Winter, 
1959. 

The playwright discusses his work in 

terms of his understanding of the char- 

acters he has created for the stage. By 
means of critic’s reviews and analysis 
he tracks down the key to the sig- 

nificance of his plays. (A.F.) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 
Chiaromonte, Nicola, “La prigione im- 
maginaria,” Il Mondo 11:14, 
April 21, 1959. 
The imaginary prison of the modern 
Italian dramatist consists of three parts: 
“the first . . . is the obligation to 
write a play of the traditional syl- 
logistic type . . . the second is to situate 
the action in the environment of a 
bourgeois family . . . the third, to feel 
bound to some sort of pessimistic con- 
clusion.” (V.R.) 


Iliescu, Nicolae, “‘Osservazioni sul tea- 
tro italiano contemporaneo,” 
Italica, 36:41-9, March, 1959. 

“True theatre is lacking” today in 

Italy ‘“‘because there is not the true 

author to give a form to morden dra- 

ma.” Themes are abundant yet “hard- 

ly one contemporary play is based on a 

fundamental and permanent problem 

of life.” (V.R.) 


JAMES, HENRY 

Broderick, John C., “Nature, Art, and 
Imagination in The Spoils of 
Poynton,” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 13:295-312, March, 1959. 


In addition to being significant for its 


method and its moral idea, The Spoils 
is an esthetic parable. It contrasts the 
connoisseur (Mrs. Gereth), the Philis. 
tine collector (Mona Brigstock), and 
the potential artists, perceptive and 
imaginative (Fleda Vetch) in their re. 
lations to the “natural man” (Owen). 
(F.C.T.) 


Davis, Douglas M., “The “Turn of the 
Screw’ Controversy,” Graduate 
Student of English, 2:7-11, Win- 
ter, 1959. 

An investigation of the comments of 

critics (notably Edmund Wilson) and 

James’ own comments concerning the 

Turn of the Screw illustrates the dan- 

gers which the “inexorable demand for 

cleverness in explication” leads us to. 

Explication must confine itself to “what 

the work does, not what it might do.” 

(B.M.S.) 


Dove, George N., “The ‘Haunted Per- 
sonality’ in Henry James,” Ten- 
nessee Studies in Literature, 3: 
99-106, 1958. 


An analysis of the condition of the 
governess in “The Turn of the Screw” | 
may be helped by a study of “haunted | 
personalities” in six other short stories | 
of James’s; all of these characters were [7 
obsessed by anxiety about either the J] 
security of their own positions or the 
security of others. (W.G.F.) 


Fox, Hugh Jr., “Henry James and the | 
Antinomian James Household, [ 
A Study of Selfhood and Selfish- 
ness,” Arizona Quarterly, 15:49- 
55, Spring, 1959. 
Though James was a moralist in the 
New England mystical tradition, he was > 
“influenced by a much more personal [ 
family tradition that agreed with the f 
transcendentalists that selfhood was 
man’s aim . . . but modified this self: 
hood to ultimately end in selfishness.” 
(A.S.) 


Gale, Robert, “Henry James’s Dream [ 
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Children,” Arizona Quarterly, 

15:56-63, Spring, 1959. 
Perhaps because he himself was child- 
less, James frequently uses in his figures 
the image of the child, as well as the 
associated imagery of the child’s tale— 
particuarly The Arabian Nights. He 
seems to have retained a sharp con- 
sciousness of the candid experience of 
the young. (A.S. ) 


Gleckner, Robert F., “James’s Madame 


de Mauves and Hawthorne’s 
The Scarlet Letter,’ Modern 
Language Notes, 73:580-6, De- 
cember, 1958. 


i. James’s short novel we may study 


| not only some interesting general sim- 
__ ilarities to Hawthorne’s novel but also 
| James’s implicit criticism and unusual 
| use of Hawthorne's allegorical method 
_ and the relationship between his pre- 
sentation of certain scenes and his ex- 


plicit criticism of similar scenes from 


| The Scarlet Letter. (M.J.O.) 


Hafley, James, “Malice in Wonder- 
land,” Arizona Quarterly, 15:5- 
12, Spring, 1959. 

James shared with Poe and others the 

conviction that Life and Art are “in- 

imical alternatives.” In Poe’s “The 

Oval Portrait,” the woman dies as her 

portrait is completed; just so, in The 


| Portrait of a Lady Isabel Archer loses 
| “her life to become one of Gilbert Os- 
_ mond’s collecter’s items.” (A.S.) 


_ Jones, Alexander E., “Point of View 


in The Turn of the Screw,” 
PMLA, 74:112-22, March, 1959. 


“Unless James has violated the basic 


rules of his craft, the governess cannot 
be a pathological liar. To the contrary, 


authority .. .” Thus, “the conventional 
interpretation of The Turn of the 
Screw is probably correct.” Although 
the governess has frailties, she has 
routed evil. (B.K.) 


10! 


Martin, Terence, “James’s “The Pupil’: 
The Art of Seeing Through,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:335- 
45, Winter, 1958-59. 


“Through Pemberton . . . we see Mor- 
gan; through Morgan we see the rest 
of the family; . . . through Pemberton 
and Morgan we see through the Mor- 
eens and ultimately through Pemberton 
himself.” (W.T.S.) 


Moore, John Robert, “An Imperfection 
in the Art of Henry James,” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 13: 
351-6, March, 1959. 

Although James revised The American, 

the revision contains enough incon- 

sistencies and instances of ignorance 

to indicate that James the novelist did 

not know enough about the American 

business man from the American West 

to write about him artistically. (F.C.T.) 


Morris, Wright, “Henry James’s The 
American Scene,” Texas Quar- 
terly, 1:27-42, Summer-Autumn, 
1958. 


James’s The American Scene provides 
the inner meaning of what the author 
saw, not the outward form. His view 
not distorted by nostalgia, James was a 
“prophet on whom nothing was lost,” 
and he “appears to be . . . fifty years 
ahead of us.” (M.H.) 


Powers, Lyall, “Mr. James’s Aesthetic 
Mr. Nash—Again,” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 13:341-9, March 
1959. 

Mr. Oscar Cargill’s suggestion that Ga- 

briel Nash in The Magic Muse was 

drawn from Oscar Wilde is overly sim- 
ple. The charitablesness of the satire, 

James’s reservations and guilt about 

playwriting, entries in his Notebooks, 

etc., suggest that the character is drawn 

even more from James himself. (F.C.T.) 


Rosenbaum, S. P., “Letters to the Pell- 
Clarkes from Their ‘Old Cousin 
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and Friend’ Henry James,” 
American Literature, 31:46-58, 
March, 1959. 


The effects of James’s correspondence 
with his first cousins can be observed 
not only in his autobiographical writ- 
ings, but in his portrayal of Milly 
Theale in Wings of the Dove. (W.G.F.) 


Stafford, William T., “Lowell ‘Edits’ 
James: Some _ Revisions in 
French Poets and Novelists,” 
New England Quarterly, 32:92-8, 
March, 1959. 

In the second edition of this book 

James heeded some criticisms Lowell 

made about the first edition. (W.T.S.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, ““The Pupil’: 
The Education of a Prude,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 15:13-22, 
Spring, 1959. 

In “The Pupil,” James’s view of the 

Moreens is hardly that of Pemberton 

and Morgan. The story is rather a 

revelation of Pemberton’s “loss of gen- 

erosity and tolerance,” of his failure to 
discriminate the Moreen’s “personal 
candor” from “their manneristic af- 
fections.” Pemberton is “the comic 
center” of the story. (A.S.) 


Tyler, Parker, ‘Texts out of Context,” 
Chicago Review, 12:67-73, Spring 
1958. 
A perusal of the Parisan Sketches, 
James’s letters to the New York 
Tribune, reveals James’s relation to the 
American reader. “Today in America, 
it would be truer to remark that what 
his art represents is the creative culture 
of intelligent humanity as enclosed 
artificially within creative cults of naive 
humanity signified by modern fiction 
in the country.” In short, James did 
not write for the modern reader of 
newspapers. (B.M.S.) 


Ward, J.A., “Social Criticism in James’s 
London Fiction,” Arizona Quar- 
terly, 15:36-48, Spring, 1959. 


In James’s middle-period fiction, “Lon- 
don (and the surrounding English 
scene)” serve “as the basis for social 
criticism of the highest order.” “. . 
James leads the reader from an ironic 
glance at the social flaws of materialism 
and vulgarity to an insight into the 
nature of evil itself... .” (A.S.) 


JEFFERS, ROBINSON 


Drew, Fraser, ‘““The Gentleness of Rob- 
inson Jeffers,” Western Human- 
ities Review, 12:378-81, Autumn, 
1958. 

There is another side to the poet usual- 

ly associated with cruelty, lust, filth and 

degradation. “There is a gentleness 
and a tenderness which can lighten the 
burden and linger after the nightmare 

is forgotten.” (M.H.) 


JEWETT, SARAH ORNE 


Berthoff, Warner, “The Art of Jewett's F 


f Intl 
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The “ultimate art” in the book “is to [ 
. . [the] creative balance ol f 


Pointed Firs,’ New England 
Quarterly, 32:31-53, March, 1959. 


sustain . 
crossed feelings—to make for her ma- 


terials a claim of value and permanence [7 


to show it as hopeless.” (W.T.S.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Kiralis, Karl, “Joyce and Blake: A 
Basic Source for 


4:329-34, Winter, 1958-59. 
The evidence is strong that Blake's 
Jerusalem is a basic source for Finne- 
gans Wake, but whether a source or 


not, a comparative study of the two f 
> that, 
. cunn 


works helps elucidate both. (W.T-.S.) 


Moseley, Virginia Douglas, “Joyce's 
Exiles and the Prodigal Son,’ 
Modern Drama, 1:218-27, Febru: 
ary, 1959. 

“Joyce’s drama appears to be . . . ! 

necessary “interlude” between thos 


“extraordinary achievements,” 4 Por F 


trait and Ulysses.” (C.K.L.) 
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KAFKA, FRANZ 

Martin, Peter A., ‘““The Cockroach as 
an Identification; with Refer- 
ence to Kafka’s Metamorphosis,” 
American Imag o, 16:65-71, 
Spring, 1959. 

Pathologic identification with a cock- 

roach (“a symbol of inadequacy”) re- 

sults from “a feeling of being weak, 

small, inferior, repulsive and unloved. 

It is related to an inability of the in- 

dividual to differentiate his worth from 

his parents’ rejecting attitudes and oc- 


| curs to individuals who are extremely 


sensitive and who are keyed to other 
people, thus preventing individuation.” 


(FJ.P.) 


| Moyer, Patricia, “Time and the Artist 


in Kafka and Hawthorne,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:295- 

306, Winter, 1958-59. 
In their respective concepts of ‘Time, 
’s “The Artist of the Beauti- 
ful” and Kafka’s “A Hunger Artist” 
embody for both writers their “most 


» definitive poetic statements about the 
© position of the artist in the modern 
E world.” (W.T.S.) 


| LARDNER, RING 
' Pritchett, V. S., “The Talent of Ring 


Lardner,” New Statesman, 57: 
580-1, April 25, 1959. 


» Lardner examined life “through the 


lake’s F poverty of its speech as well as through 


its richness; for the inadequacy and 
abuse of language are as revealing, in 


_ their way, as the fullness of it. And 

» that, of course, is a game of skill and 

, | Cunning in itself.” (R.G.L.) 

oyce’s F 
LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

» Ghiselin, Brewster, “D. H. Lawrence in 


Bandol: A Memoir,” Western 
Humanities Review, 12:293-305, 
Autumn, 1958. 


Gregor, lan, “The Fox: A Caveat,” 
Essays in Criticism, 9:10-21, 
January, 1959. 

The present high critical estimate of 

Lawrence’s “The Fox,” a story which 

is in reality rather pointless and im- 

moral, is indefensible—established, no 

doubt, by “a reading of the tale bent 
on taking the intention for the achieve- 

ment.” (G.O.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, ‘““The Primitivistic 
Aesthetic: D. H. Lawrence,” 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 17:344-53, March, 
1959.. 

As in several of Lawrence’s shorter 

fictions, twentieth century primitivistic 

art “with its diagnostic emphasis and 
general disenchantment, uses primitive 
material without the moral presuppo- 
sitions of chronological and cultural 
primitivism.” (M.J.O.) 


Moynahan, Julian, “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover: The Deed of Life,” ELH, 
26:66-90, March, 1959. 

Lawrence’s novel questions the ‘“ma- 

turity” of the tragic view of man’s 

plight; this view seems to demonstrate 

that behind such “maturity” lies a 

deadness, antithetical to Lawrence’s 

belief that ‘‘aliveness’” was the valu- 

able part of man’s existence. (R.A.B.) 


LEONOV, LEONID 


Muchnic, Helen, “Leonid Leonov,” 
Russian Review, 18:35-52, Janu- 
ary, 1959. 
“Leonov’s earliest work was not socially 
minded. His stories were stylistic ex- 
periments, inspired by a literary in- 
terest. All were derivative; manifestly 
Leonov was ‘playing the sedulous ape’, 
copying E. T. A. Hoffman, Remizov, 
Blok, Leskov, Gogol, Dostoevsky, Gor- 
ky.” (R.G.L.) 


LESORT, PAUL-ANDRE 
Pitou, Spire, “Paul-André Lesort, Prosa- 
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teur,” Renascence, 11:76-83, 
Winter, 1959. 


Although almost unknown outside 
France, Lesort is one of the finest 
Catholic novelists writing today. His 
novels disclose his attitudes toward the 
family, grace and Catholicism. (K.L.) 


LEWIS, CLIVE STAPLES 
Fuller, Edmund, “The Christian Space- 
man—C. S. Lewis,” Horizon, 1: 
64-7, 125-7, May, 1959. 
C. S. Lewis is the “most imaginative 
and versatile of the Christian apol- 
ogists,” and though his theological 
ideas may be clearly seen in his dis- 
tinctly religious work, they may be seen 
also in even his “space’ trilogy: Out of 
the Silent Planet, Perelandra, and That 
Hideous Strength. (J.P.H.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 

McDougall, Robert L., “The University 
Quarterlies,” Canadian Forum, 
$8:253-5, February, 1959. 

[A description of Canadian university 

quarterlies] (R.K.) 

Whittemore, Reed, “A Brief History 
of a Little Magazine and Other 
Matters,” New World Writing, 
15:78-95, June, 1959. 

[The former editor discusses the origins 

and history of Furioso, which he wished 

to be “an amateur’s magazine in the 
professional world of _literature.’} 

(W.G.F.) 

LODEIZEN, HANS 

Morrien, Adriaan, “The Flexibility of 
Grief,” Delta, 4:80-4, Winter, 
1958-59. 

The work of this Dutch poet who died 

in 1950 at the age of 26 is more closely 

allied to foreign schools than to Dutch 
writing. His use of the feeling of 
alienation from the real world and the 
concept of death as life’s last great 
opportunity is flexible and fluid, and 
avoids the gloomy or predominately 
sombre tone. (A.F.) 


LONDON, JACK 


Mills, Gordon, “The Symbolic Wilder- 
ness: James Fenimore Cooper 
and Jack London,” Nineteenth- 
Century Fic tion, 13:329-40, 
March, 1959. ; 

Like Cooper, London used the form 

of the sentimental novel to express 

primitivism; however, he _ replaced 

Cooper’s spiritual significance of the 

wilderness with “intelligent human 

kindliness.” He was not simply writ- 
ing what would sell, but was dealing 
with current speculation about the 
meaning of the end of the frontier. 
(F.C.T.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCiA 
Schwartz, Kessel, “Garcia Lorca and 
Vermont,” Hispania, 42:50-5, 
March, 1959. 
“The sadness of Poeta en Nueva York 
and Lorca’s preoccupation with death 
stem from sources deeply interwoven 
into the fabric of the poet’s personality 
and subconscious. New York and Ver- 
mont are simply new facets of the 
eternal considerations for Lorca, life 


and death. In nature he found both.” 
(A.C.H.) 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD 
White, William S., “MacLeish and the 
Broken Eagle,” Harper's, 218: 
77-80, April, 1959. 
Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. was an in- 
different success in the theatre because 
the audience expected answers when 
the author only meant to ask a great 
question. The play’s fate is less a 
measure of its greatness than a measure 
of audiences who rebel at depth in the 
theatre. (F.L.) 


MALLET-JORIS, FRANCOISE 

Marshall, Joyce, “Francoise Mallet: 
Joris: A Young Writer on Her 
Way,” Tamarack Review, 8:63- 
72, Summer, 1958. 

Miss Mallet-Joris has, in House of Lies, 
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taken a step forward that indicates her 
future potentialities. With boldness, 
idiosyncracy, passion, compression, and 
sense of theme, she writes of a world 
of human beings and human values, of 
individuals seeking individual salva- 
tions and satisfactions. (D.E.W.) 


MANN, THOMAS 


Hughes, William N., “Thomas Mann 
and the Platonic Adulterer,” 
Monaishefte, 51:75-80, February, 
1959. 


In the Platonic adulterer Mann _ has 
created a variation on the central 
theme: the relationship between artist 
and society. This intruder, as Lieuten- 
ant von Throta in Buddenbrooks, 
Spinell in Tristan, and Goethe in Lotte 
in Weimar, effects an unstable artistic 
unity with the wife or fiancée of a 
relatively insensitive bourgeois. (R. 
HLL.) 


Leopold, Keith, “Point of View in the 


Novels of Thomas Mann,” AUM- 
LA, Journal of the Australasian 
Universities Language & Litera- 
ture Association, 8:29-36, May, 
1958. 


| From Buddenbrooks (1901) to Felix 


Krull (1954), point of view in Mann’s 


| works has, with two exceptions, devel- 


oped from neutral omniscience to an 
increasingly prominent personal nar- 
rator. (F.J.P.) 


Vordtriede, Werner, “A Case of Trans- 
posed Heads in Thomas Mann’s 


K6nigliche Hoheit,’ Modern 
Language Notes, 74:49-51, Janu- 
ary, 1959. 


\ misprint of “Greisenkopf”’ for 
“Griefenkopf” in most editions of 
Mann’s story has substitued nonsense 


for an important ironic symbol. 
(M.J.O.) 
Weigand, Paul, “Thomas Mann's 


Tonio Kroeger and _ Kleist’s 
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Ueber Das Marionettentheater,” 

Symposium, 12:133-48, Spring- 

Fall, 1959. 
“In conclusion, while Thomas Mann’s 
indebtedness to Kleist could not be 
demonstrated through external means, 
Mann’s deep and enduring interest in 
Tonio Kroeger clearly speak for the 
presence of influence.” (B.B.) 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 


Taylor, Donald S. and Weiss, Daniel 
A., “Crashing the Garden Party,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 4:351-4, 
Winter, 1958-59. 

In “The Garden Party” the conflict 

between a dream world and the real 

world is satisfactorily resolved on both 
the realistic and the mythic levels. 

(W.T.S.) 


MAUGHAM, SOMERSET 


Cordell, Richard A., “The Theatre of 
Somerset Maugham,” Modern 
Drama, 1:211-7, February, 1959. 

Maugham completed his “theatre” 

twenty-five years ago, and is now con- 

tent to be merely a playgoer. (C.K.L.) 


MAURIAC, FRANCOIS 


Davis, R. T., “Reservations about 
Mauriac,” Essays in Criticism, 
9:22-36, January, 1959. 

Although Mauriac’s fiction possesses 

concentration, point and lucid inten- 

sity, his work is marred by a narrow- 
ness of range and too often communi- 
cates “‘a sense that living is a distaste- 
ful and hellish affair.” The failure in 

Mauriac’s imaginative sympathy results 

in “scrappiness and discontinuity” in 

his novels, while many aspects of every- 

day life are entirely absent. (G.O.) 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 
Benton, Gabriell von Munk, “Women 
Writers of Contemporary Mexi- 


co,” Books Abroad, 33:15-19, 
Winter, 1959. 


[A survey.] (R.K.) 





MONGOLIAN LITERATURE 


Krueger, John R., “The Impact of 
Russia and Western Literature 
on Mongolia,” Slavic and East 
European Journal, 17:25-34, 
Spring, 1959. 

Following the declaration of Outer 

Mongolian independence in 1911, an 

intellectual movement spearheaded by 

Buriat Zamcarano introduced Western 

ideas and literature into a land with 

no indigenous tradition of belles-let- 
tres; but with increasing Soviet con- 
trol, works have been increasingly se- 
lected on the basis of propaganda value 
rather than literary merit. (W.G.F.) 


MURRY, JOHN MIDDLETON 


Stanford, Derek, “Middleton Murry as 
Literary Critic,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 58:196-205, Spring, 
1959. 

A fine critic, John Middleton Murry 

stressed the importance of unity in 

great and small art. A romantic, he be- 
lieved in “personal” contact between 
the critic and the work. Contentious, 
he was willing to defend his judg- 
ments. (W.B.B.) 


Watson, J. H., “A Good Workman and 
Friends,” London Magazine, 26: 
51-5, May, 1959. 

Murry was a hard worker, faithful 

friend, and provocative critic who pre- 

fered the company of workingmen to 

that of the literary coteries. (M.H.M.) 


NABAKOV, VLADIMIR 

Dupee, F. W., “Lolita in America,” 
Columbia University Forum, 2: 
35-9, Winter, 1959. 

[An account of the long genesis, strange 

publication, and surprising reception of 

Lolita.| (G.M.) 


NEMECEK, ZDENEK 

Nosco, Beatrice M., “Zdenek Nemecek 
(1894-1957), Poet of the Czech 
Emigrants,” Slavic and East 


European Journal, 17:43-6, 

Spring, 1959. 
Nemecek’s work expresses the tragic 
view that “people are both innocently 
and intentionally wounded by blind- 
ness, by inability to learn the truth, 
and thus they fight an unequal fight 
with an unknown force that for them 
only approaches the truth.” (W.G.F.) 


O’CONNOR, FLANNERY 


Gordon, Caroline, “Flannery O’Con- 
nor’s Wise Blood,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:3- 
10, Fall, 1958. 

What sets Miss O’Connor’s work apart 

from that of her contemporaries and 

makes her one of the most original of 
modern writers is the theological frame- 
work implicit in her fiction. All her 
characters, like Haze Motes of Wise 

Blood, are displaced persons, “victims 

of a rejection of the Scheme of Re- 

demption.” (G.O.) 


Rubin, Louis D., Jr., “Flannery O’Con- 
nor: A Notes on Literary Fash- 
ions,” Critique: Studies in Mod- 
ern Fiction, 2:11-18, Fall, 1958. 

Miss O’Connor’s success is not de- 

pendent upon her treatment of fashion- 

able subjects—Roman Catholics and 

Southern rural characters. ‘These are 

images, conventions; it is the universal 

insight embodied in them and given 
form by them that gives [her storics| 

impact.” (G.O.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 

Chiaromonte, Nicola, “O’Neill cat 
tolico,” Il Mondo, 11:14, Febru- 
ary 10, 1959. 

In Days without End, O'Neill wanted 

to go to the roots of the problem ol 

God and of Evil in the modern world. 

He did not succeed since “on the one 

hand the problem was equivocal . 

and on the other, though O'Neill was 

a confused writer, he was incapable ol 
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lying or of betraying ‘his own suffer- 
ing, which was real.” (V.R.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 


Dooley, D. J., “The Limitations of 
George Orwell,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly, 28:291-300, 
April, 1959. 


“His books are interesting, not as 


. warnings of a prophet who realized the 


truth before anyone else, but as por- 
traits of the mind of a man who... 


» imprisoned himself inside the game [of 
| revolutionary politics] he 
: (F.J.P.) 

OSBORNE, JOHN 

| Deming, 


played.” 


Barbara, “John Osborne’s 
War Against the Philistines,” 
Hudson Review, 11:411-19, Au- 
tumn, 1958. 


> Osborne frequently substitutes anger 
. and assertion for understanding and 
| perception. (M.H.) 


| PASTERNAK, BORIS 


Loose, Gerhard, “Pasternak’s Dr. Zhiv- 
ago,” Colorado Quarterly, 7:259- 
70, Winter, 1959. 


| The now well-known story of the “pub- 
| lication, recognition and denunciation” 
| of Dr. Zhivago is retold followed by 
/ comments on the life of Pasternak and 
_ the concern of his novel, a work of 
) “striking epic quality.” (D.H.) 


: Payne, Robert, “Boris Pasternak,” Lit- 


erary Review, 2:315-33, Spring, 
1959. 


_ Pasternak’s novels, letters, essays, and 


at’ [| poems show him as a perfectionist in- 


volved with the conflicting problems of 


_ tesponsibility, freedom, and individual- 
| ity. [Followed by a selection of Paster- 
 nak’s 


poems translated by 


George 
Reavey.] (E.T.) 


| PATON, ALAN 
Gailey, Harry A., “Sheridan Baker's 


‘Paton’s Beloved Country’,” Col- 


lege English, 20:143-4, Decem- 
ber, 1958. 
“Seldom ... have I read a short article 
(CE, Nov. 1957) with so much promise 
that was compounded of so much un- 
proven speculation.” (M.J.O.) 


POETRY 

Barksdale, Richard K., ““Trends in Con- 
temporary Poetry,” Phylon, 19: 
408-16, Winter, 1958. 

The besetting sin of contemporary 

poetry is its “calculated devaluation of 

meaning and content.” (W.G.F.) 


Cook, Albert, “Modern Verse: Diffu- 
sion as a Principle of Composi- 
tion,” Kenyon Review, 21:199- 
220, Spring, 1959. 
Poems by Baudelaire, Benn, Williams, 
Montale, Reverdy, and others, suggest 
special forms based on diffuse rela- 
tions to attempt “an immediate, intu- 
itive grasp of the relation between self 
and nature by refusing to provide a 
logical structure for either.” Thus 
“modernism in poetry . . . tries to come 
to terms with living and knowing” 
without “the finality of either classical 
rhetoric or romantic tonal (and mythic) 
unity.” (K.W.) 


Ferlinghetti, Lawrence, “Note on Po- 
etry in San Francisco,” Chicago 
Review, 12:4, Spring, 1958. 

Poetry in San Francisco is not repre- 

sented in a school nor “does it have any 

regional characteristics . . in some 
larger sense, it all adds up to the be- 
ginnings of a very inevitable thing— 
the resocialization of poetry. But not 
like the Thirties.” (B.M.S.) 


Graves, Robert, “How to Pull a Poem 
Apart,” Harper's 218:78-80, Jan- 
uary, 1959. 

Poems must be judged in their histor- 

ical context, since they reflect the poet’s 

contemporary world of reference. No 

poet, even a classic, is above criticism. 
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Wordsworth’s “Great men have been 
among us,” upon close study of his- 
torical context, is “confused, confusing, 
and false-hearted.” (F.L.) 


Hollander, John, “The Metrical Em- 
blem,” Kenyon Review, 21:279- 
96, Spring, 1959. 
The aural is not determinative in 
poetry; the literary and the linguistic 
status of a poem qualify each other. 
Meter, thus, serves not an aural func- 
tion, only, but an identifying, emblem- 
atic, function. The meter, particularly 
in the eclectic modern age of stylistic 
anarchy, “becomes almost a stipulation 
of what a poem ought to be.” (K.W.) 


Leary, Paris, “Letter from Oxford,” 
Approach, 30-:14-18, Winter, 
1959. 

A comparison of poets and poetry in 

England and America, with emphasis 

on the need for closer relations between 

the two countries in the field of verse. 


Each has much to learn from the other. 
(A.F.) 


Roethke, Theodore, “How to Write 

Like Somebody Else,” Yale Re- 

view, 48:336-43, March, 1959. 
Too much emphasis has been to the 
“influence” of one poet upon another. 
The question is whether the “bor- 
rowed” is given another life in a new 
context. “If a writer has something to 
say, it will come through” and the fact 
that he has the support of a tradition 
does not make him a bad poet. “The 
poet’s ultimate loyalty is to the poem.” 
(F.L.) 


Sutherland, Ronald, “Structural Lin- 
guistics and English Prosody,” 
College English, 20:12-17, Octo- 
ber, 1958. 

The present system of indicating scan- 

sion can become a more efficient and 

polished standard through addition of 
selective descriptive devices from lin- 

guistics. (M.J.O.) 


Sutherland, Donald, “Whither, 0 
Avantgarde?,” Colorado Quar- 
terly, 7:81-95, Summer, 1958. 

Writing today is an art of “temporal. 

ity as against spatiality or thought . .. 

There has been a transfer of interest 

from the individual and his predica- 

ment to his stance. [Now] it is hard 
to know how old a poet is, what he 
does for a living, how many prizes he 

has won to date.” (D.H.) 


Vergmann, Finn, “Some Aspects of the 
Poetic Image,” Orbis Litterarum, 
Supplement 2, 1958, pp. 207-12. 

[An essay at distinguishing metaphor, 

symbol and image.] (E.L.) 


Vickery, John, “Three Modes and a 

Myth,” Western Humanities Re- 

view, 12:371-78, Autumn, 1958. 
Three distinct uses of the Leda myth 
may be found in poems by Yeats, Hux- 
ley, and Graves. In each case, the 
poet’s attitude determines genre, con- 
trolling rhetorical devices, and symbolic 
action. Yeats suggests the ‘presentness 
of the past; Huxley regards the inc- 
dent as an “occurence rather than a 
reenactment”; Graves seeks a “present 


understanding of the heart’s past ac F 


tions.” (M.H.) 


West, Paul, “Symbol and Equivalent: § 


The Poetry of Industrialism,” 

Essays in Criticism, 9:67-71, Jan- 

uary, 1959. 
Modern poets, if they are to be honest 
and abandon the Tennysonian niceties, 
must forge for themselves a new mythol- 
ogy which implies the entirety of 
modern life. Such poetry “will be more 
the furnace into which everything is 
cast than the mirror which is aimed 
only at certain familiar areas,” and 
will profit from techniques employed 
in the films and the prose of such 
writers as Kafka and Camus. (G.0.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Kaplan, Charles, “True Witness: Kath- 
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erine Anne Porter,” Colorado 
Quarterly, 7:319-27, Winter, 
1959. 


In the recent paperback compilation 
of Miss Porter’s short stories, under 
the title of The Old Order, the author 
and her central character investigate 
the relationship of the past to the 
present in a search for personal truth. 
(D.H.) 


POUND, EZRA 


Pearce, Roy Harvey, “Ezra Pound’s 
Appraisal of Walt Whitman: An 
Addendum,” Modern Language 
Notes, 74:23-8, January, 1959. 


“.,.in the Pisan Cantos Pound sets out 
at once to establish and interpret his 
relationship to Whitman—and does so 
in a way to signify that he has come 
to define his own career and the bur- 
den of his poetry as being, in some 
basic aspects, quite Whitmanian.” 


(M.J.O.) 


' F POWERS, JAMES FARL 


Scouffas, George, “J. F. Powers: On the 
Vitality of Disorder,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:41- 
58, Fall, 1958. 


, | The countering motifs of order and dis- 


order are of primary significance in 
nearly all of Powers’ stories. The 
Church represents an established pat- 
tem of order; opposed to it is the dis- 
order of the “world.” (G.O.) 


Sisk, John P., “The Complex Moral 
Vision of J. F. Powers,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:28- 
40, Fall, 1958. 


J. F. Powers has the rare gift in a mod- 
ern writer—“‘the ability to imagine vir- 
tue—but he also has the ability to por- 
tray virtue in its complex relations with 
evil, .. . the ability to confront ambi- 
valence.” (G.O.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 


Graham, Victor E., “Water Imagery and 
Symbolism in Proust,” Romanic 
Review, 50:118-28, April, 1959. 

“Proust is undeniably lucid in his ex- 

pression, but his work also provides ex- 

amples of provocative private symbols 
which, once we are aware of them, in- 
crease immeasurably our appreciation 
of the novel A la Recherche du temps 
perdu and its unity.” (R.G.L.) 


Ortega y Gasset, Jose, “Time, Distance, 
and Form in Proust,” Hudson 
Review, 11:504-13, Winter, 1958- 
59. 


In Proust, “memory . . . becomes itself 
the very thing described.” Thus, 
Proust’s situations are static and dy- 
namic, and, because he rejects external 
frameworks, and defines “by reference 
to . . . inner form,” his observations 
are minute: “He is the inventor of a 
new distance between us and things.” 
(M.H.) 


RICHARDSON, DOROTHY M. 


Prescott, Joseph M., ‘Seven Letters 
from Dorothy M. Richardson,” 
Yale University Library Gazette, 
102-11, January, 1959. 

{Texts of seven letters the author re- 

ceived during 1950-51 while compiling 

a biographical article on Miss Richard- 

son. ] 


Tomkinson, Grace, “Dorothy M. Rich- 
ardson, Pioneer,” Dalhousie Re- 
view, 38:465-71, Winter, 1959. 
The position in literary history of Miss 
Richardson, “the first to use, inten- 
tionally and consistently, the ‘stream-of- 
consciousness’ technique,” has not yet 
been adequately determined. (R.K.) 


RICHLER, MORDECAI 

Scott, Peter, “A Choice of Certainties,” 
Tamarack Review, 8:73-82, Sum- 
mer, 1958. 


11] 





Cohen’s essay on Richler was not ob- 
jective. Richler is a stylist who deals 
with experiences at hand. His charac- 
ters are members and leaders of a 
group—not viewers. His theme is the 
conflict of the conscious and uncon- 
scious. (D.E.W.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 


Weigand, Herman J., “Rilkes ‘Archai- 
scher Torso Apollos’”, Monat- 
shefte, 51:49-62, February, 1959. 

The key to this famous sonnet-like 

masterpiece is the complex of meanings 

revolving about the word “Sturz.” The 
poem is not to be regarded as a trans- 
literation of a specific piece of plastic 
art, but rather as an inspired, subjec- 
tivized ideal of the memories of several 
objective pieces. (R.H.L.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Alexandrova, Vera, “Soviet Literature 
in 1958,” Russian Review, 18: 
126-30, April, 1959. 

“In 1958 the predominant trend was to 

expose the ‘revisionists’, i.e., those mem- 

bers of the Communist Party who had 
taken advantage of the ‘thaw’ after 

Krushchev’s speech at the secret session 

of the 20th Party Congress in 1956, and 

who wrote against the ‘conservatives’ in 
the Party and fought for a softening of 

Party censorship of literature.” 

(R.G.L.) 


Gayn, Mark, “A Party at the Kremlin,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, 65:549-67, 
Winter, 1959. 

Because Pasternak is not a muckraker 

(as are Dudintsev and other literary 

rebels of the period 1952-7), the ap- 

pearance of Doctor Zhivago, coming 
just when the Party thought it had 
brought the rebelling writers under 
control, revealed the seriousness of in- 
ternal social problems and the extent of 
the widespread intellectual unrest. 
(G.M.) 


Ruge, Geid, “Conversations in Moscow,” 
Encounter, 11:29-31, October, 1958. 
[Interviews were arranged with Vladimir 
Dudentsev, Ilya Ehrenberg, and Alexei 
Surkov. Thus an opportunity existed for 
talking with a popular but officially at- 
tacked novelist, with a famous older writer 
who imagines himself above the bicker. 
ings of policy, and the powerful secretary 
of the Writers’ Union. The three give a 
varied picture of literary life in Russia. 
Of interest are their attitudes toward 

Pasternak.] (D.B.D.) 


Turkevich, Ludmilla B., “Soviet Literary 
Periodicals,” Books Abroad, 32:369-74, 
Autumn, 1958. 

There are some eighty national and re- 

gional literary periodicals in Russia to- 

day. These serve as rallying points for 
experienced writers and workshops for 
talented young authors. All, however, are 
primarily vehicles through which the Con- 
munist Party tries “to control the minds 
and emotions of the USSR population.” 
(W.G.F.) 


SALINGER, J. D. 

Mizener, Arthur, “The Love Song of J. D. 
Salinger,” Harper’s 218:83-9, February, 
1959. 


The Caulfield and Glass families of Sal- — 


inger’s fiction are a part of a major tra- 
dition in American literature — that 
“American experience creates a dilemma 
by encouraging the individual . . . to culti- 
vate his perception to the limit . . . and 
at the same time committing him to a 
society of which the majority are im- 
perceptive.” (F.L.) 


Wakefield, Dan, “Salinger and the Search 
for Love,” New World Writing, 14:68 
85, 1958. 


“Salinger is the only new writer to emerge 
in America since the second world wat 
who is writing on what has been the 
grandest theme of literature: the rela- 
tionship of man to God, or the lack of 
God.” (W.G.F.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 

Beatty, Lillian, “The Natural Man Versus 
the Puritan,” Personalist, 40.22-30, Jan- 
uary, 1959. 

Santayana’s The Last Puritan and Har 

riet Beecher Stowe’s The Minister’s Woo- 

ing both advocate a “natural man” 4 

answer to the inadequacies of the Puti- 

tan. (W.T.S.) 
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SARTRE, JEAN PAUL 


Burk, Stratton, ‘““The Uses ofMadness,” 
Tenessee Studies in Literature, 
3:63-71, 1958. 

Both Balzac and Sartre have written 

stories about a heroine who continues 

to cherish her lover after he has lost 
his mind, but whereas Balzac’s story 
ends in a triumph expressing the 
author’s faith in the genius of man, 
Sartre’s story ends with no triumph for 
anyone. (W.G.F.) 


Champigny, Robert, “Bilan de l’existen- 
tialisme en Francef (1957) ,” Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, 5:177-82, 
Fourth Quarter, 1958. 


Existentialism has become synonymous 
with “Sartrism,” because Sartre has re- 
examined, crystallized and organized the 
scattered and ill-defined ideas of his prede- 
cessors and has systematized them in the 
drama, the novel, critical essays, and philo- 
sophical works. (W.G.F.) 


| Grubbs, Henry A., “Sartre‘s Recaptur- 
ing of Lost Time,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 73:515-22, Novem- 
ber, 1958. 
“May I suggest that Sartre was taking 
awry pleasure in making La Nausée 
an ironic counterpart of A la recherche 
du temps perdu; a reduced model, 
ironic, modern, realistic, a litle sordid— 
/in a word, a poor man’s Proust.” 
| (M.J.O.) 


SASSOON, SIEGFRIED 


Maguire, C. E., “Harmony Unheard: 
The Poetry of Siegfried Sas- 
soon,” Renascence, 11:115-24, 
Spring, 1959. 

Sassoon’s poetry develops from the “ani- 

mal cries” of Counter Attack to an ac- 

ceptance of man’s nature and the 
chaotic state of the world, plus a know- 
ledge that things are not “irremediably 

and intolerably wrong.” (K.L.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 


O'Donnell, Norbert F., “Doctor Ridgeon’s 
Deceptive Dilemma,” The Shaw Review 


(continuing The Shaw Bulletin) , 2:1-5, 

January, 1959. 
It has been assumed that “Shaw shares 
Dr. Wright-Ridgeon’s attitude toward his 
problem.” Instead, “the progression of 
The Doctors Dilemma may . . . be found 
in the unfolding of a series of ironies at 
Ridgeon’s expense.” (C.K.L.) 


Pearson, Hesketh, “A Shavian Musical,” 
Shavian, No. 13:4-6, September, 1958. 
“Shaw would never countenance a libretto 
to one of his plays by another writer be- 
cause he felt sure it would be a parody of 
his work.” [Apropos of musical My Fair 

Lady.| (B.M:S.) 


Pearson, Hesketh, “My Uninvited Col- 
laborator: G. B. S.,” Horizon, 


1:18-22, 134-7, November, 1958. 
Shaw assisted in the preparation of the 
biography, G. B. S.: A Full-Length 
Portrait, not only by contributing facts 
and by correcting the information of 
others, but also by even rephrasing 
some parts of the manuscript. (J.P.H.) 


Reed, Robert R., “Boss Mangan, Peer 
Gynt and Heartbreak House,” The 
Shaw Review (continuing The Shaw 
Bulletin) , 2:6-12, January, 1959. 

“... An understanding of Mangan is the 

keystone upon which an adequate inter- 

pretation of the play must ultimately de- 

pend.” (C.K.L.) 


Rodman, Harry W., “Shaw’s Saint Joan 
and Motion Picture Censorship,” The 
Shaw Bulletin, 2:1-14, September, 1958. 

‘. . . The movie Saint Joan is a failure 

because it is the kind of eviscerated ver- 

sion which in 1936 Shaw refused to allow 

to be made.” (C.K.L.) 


SITWELL, EDITH 


Coles, Merwyn D., “The Poetry of 
Edith Sitwell,” Contemporary 
Review, No. 1118:120-3, Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 

Dame Sitwell obtains much of her in- 

spiration from medievalism and the 

mystery of death. In style she is origi- 
nal and modern. Her paramount con- 
sideration is the sound of the word. Her 
latest poems are scientifically construc- 
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ted and display a great wealth of 
knowledge. She holds her emotions in 
restraint. (F.L.) 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


Sisto, David T., “A Note on the Philos- 
ophy of Ramiro de Maeztu and Carlos 
Reyles,” Hispania, 41:457-9, December, 
1958. 


Maeztu and Reyles began as Nietzschean 
radicals and became increasingly conserva- 
tive in their later works. “Hispanidad in 
Maeztu is like uruguayismo in Reyles.” 
(A.C.H.) 


Wade, Gerald E., “The Cult of Vio- 
lence in the Contemporary Span- 
ish Novel,” Tennessee Studies in 
Literature, 1:51-7, 1956. 

A new term tremendismo has been 

coined to describe the novels of Cela, 

Lafort, Sender, and Girondella that 

represent the Spanish contribution to 

the international vogue for fictional 

violence. (W.G.F.) 


STEGNER, WALLACE 

Eisinger, Chester E., ‘““'wenty Years of 
Wallace Stegner,” College Eng- 
lish, 20:110-16, December, 1958. 


At this point Wallace Stegner is “‘per- 
haps more important to contemporary 
literary history than he is to literature;” 
“he may with profit be regarded as a 
representative writer, in this Time of 
Hesitation, whose rejections and alli- 
ances are characteristic of his time.” 
(M.J.O.) 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 
Gass, W. H., “Gertrude Stein: Her Escape 
From Protective Lanuage,” Accent, 18: 
233-44, Autumn, 1958. 
“In her effort to escape a purely protec- 
tive [ie., unfeeling] language and make 
a vital thing of words,” Gertrude Stein 
united thought and feeling, and thereby 
“unsettled the whole of prose.” She 
“showed that rhythm is half of prose,” 
and, by ridding her works of anecdote, 
scene, character, description and narra- 
tion, “raised the serious question of their 
need and function.” (F.J.C.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 

Benamau, Michel, “Jules Laforgue and 
Wallace Stevens,” Romanic Re. 
view, 50:107-17, April, 1959. 

“It was the artist in Laforgue, and not 

the Pierrot, who attracted Stevens most. 

It is less the irony than the impression- 

ism that seems a common feature of 


both poets’ sensibilities. Art, then, was f 


the mediator of their timeless appoint. 
ment together.” (R.G.L.) 


Riddel, Joseph N., “ ‘Poets’ Politics’ - 
Wallace Stevens’ Owl’s Clover,’ Mod- 
ern Philology, 56:118-32, November, 
1958. 

Owl’s Clover is Stevens’s response to the 
political pressures of the '30’s; Stevens 
represents poetic order as antecedent to 
political order, and as saving the human 
from the abstraction of the latter. Yet in 
this poem the pressure of reality severely 
tries: the t’s doctrine of the imagina- 
tion as balancing the actual. (A.AS.) 


STRACHEY, LYTTON 


Kallich, Martin, “Psychoanalysis, Sexuial- 
ity, and Lytton Strachey’s Theory of 
Biography,” American Imago, 15:331-70, 
Winter, 1958. 


Strachey’s frank and open attitude toward 
sex, reflecting in part his own rationalist 
temperament as well as the Bloomsbury 
group’s interest in the subconscious mind, 
not only lends an impression of reality to 
his biographical reconstructions but like- 
wise enables him to scrutinize the un- 
conscious motivations of a character in 
conflict with itself. (F.J.P.) 


STRAMM, AUGUST 
Hering, Christoph, “Die Ueberwin- 
dung des gegenstandlichen Sym- 
bolismus in den Gedichten Aug- 
ust Stramms,” Monatshefte. 51: 
63-74, February, 1959. 
Stramm, when mentioned at all by 
literary historians, is summarily dis 
missed as typically expressionistic, oF 
even Dadaistic. Actually Stramm’s 
works show a disciplined, refined striv- 
ing for precise verbalization and indis 
pensable rhythm, with a pronounced 
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trend in his last year from the objective 
to the abstract. (R.H.L.) 


STYLE 


| McConkey, James, “The Voice of the 


Writer,” University of Kansas City Re- 

view, 25:83-90, Winter, 1958. 
Most great writers possess ‘‘distinct voices” 
as yet largely unexamined, which clearly 
. “Their 
voices color their people: they like or 
dislike their characters in accordance with 
whatever values their voices have estab- 
lished.” (Specific reference is made to 
Forster, Hemingway, Joyce, et al.) (G.K.) 


SUPERVIELLE, JULES 

Roy, Claude, “Jules Supervielle,” Quarter- 
ly Review of Literature, 10:233-6, 1958. 

“He is one of those rare spirits who have 

enriched our perception with a domain 

scarcely glimpsed until then, who has ex- 


| plored and described unknown lands; 


reading him increases our lucidity and 
gives our senses . . . a sharpness we did 
not know in them previously.” (B.B.) 


| TANIZAKI, JUNICHIRO 


Jaffe, Irving, “The Makioka Sisters,” 
Unesco Courier, 11:4-5, July, 1958. 


In Tanizaki’s novel, a new syntheisis be- 


| tween Oriental and Western customs can 


be seen portrayed as well as a mingling of 
traditional Japanese and European liter- 
ary influences. (W.G.F.) 


TATE, ALLEN 


Pearce, Roy Harvey, “A Small Crux in 
Allen Tate’s ‘Death of Little 
Boys,” Modern Language 
Notes, 73:419-21, June, 1958. 

“The images [in the fourth quatrain] 

... are not trite or vague; they do have 

a precise meaning, but only if referred 

to two likely sources”: Satan’s size in 

Paradise Lost and “The Elf Hill” of 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. (M.J.O.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Lander, Clara, “With Welsh and Rever- 
ent Rook,” Queen’s Quarterly, 65:437-47, 
Autumn, 1958. 

That Thomas “considered the Biblical 

element one well worth retaining in an 

era which has produced so many Scientific 


surprises and so few spiritual ones” can 
be demonstrated by a listing of the Bibli- 
cal references in his poetry. (G.M.) 


TRAKL, GEORG 


Lindenberger, Herbert, “Georg Trakl and 
Rimbaud: A Study in Influence and 
Development,” Comparative Literature, 
10:21-35, Winter, 1958. 


Trakl knew Rimbaud’s poems in French 
but was influenced by them in German 
translation. Evidence of this influence lies 
in Trakl’s diction, themes of childhood 
and city life, undeveloped and apparently 
unrelated scenic images, oblique and them- 
atic progression from the lush exotic to 
the desolate, syntactical patterns, and free 
verse. (F.C.T.) 


TZARA, TRISTAN 


Engstrom, Alfred G., “Poe, Leconte de 
Lisle, and Tzara’s Formula for 
Poetry,” Modern _ Language 
Notes, 73:43416, June 1958. 

Tzara’s formula for making a Dadaist 

poem by pulling words out of a sack is 

found also in Leconte de Lisle, appar- 
ently inspired by Baudelaire, and in 
le Pere DuCerceau, and in Poe’s The 

Literary Life of Thingum Bob, Esq. 

(M.J.O.) 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL DE 


Englekirk, John E., “En Torno a Una- 
muno y Portugal,” Hispania, 42: 
$2-9, March, 1959. 
Unamuno’s essays in the collection, Por 
tierras de Portugal y Espatia, derive in 
part from personal trips to Portugal 
from 1904 to 1909. Portuguese culture 
was revealed to him chiefly through the 
works of Oliveira Martins, Antero de 
Quental, Eugénio de Castro, Teixeira 
de Pascoaes, and Camilo Castelo-Bran- 
co. (A.C.H.) 


VAN EEDEN, FREDERICK 

Leary, Lewis, “Walden Goes Wander- 
ing: The Transit of Good Inten- 
tions,” New England Quarterly, 
$2:3-30, March, 1959. 
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Van Eeden’s various socialistic experi- 
ments may be seen as direct extensions 
of what the Dutch writer thought 
“Thoreau might have done or should 
have done.” (W.T.S.) 


VAN LERBERGHE, CHARLES 


Van Nuffel, Robert O. J., “Van Lerberghe 
devant le Symbolisme frangais,” Studi 
Francesi, 1:410-17, September-December, 
1957. 


From the Parnassian school, Van Ler- 
berghe turned to Symbolism and became 
the disciple, if inconstant, of Mallarmé. 
Although in his later years he renounced 
“aux manies de décadence,” in favor of 
classicism, he is a symbolist by dint of 
the best of his works. (V.R.) 


VESTDIJK, SIMON 
Gomperts, H. A., “A Note on Simon Vest- 
dijk,” Delta, 2:31-37, Autumn, 1958. 


Probably the most versatile and talented 
of living Dutch writers, Vestdijk’s hyper- 
sensitivity has made him too vulnerable 
for ordinary contacts with the world. He 
is an enlightened witch-doctor who needs 
the creatures of his dreams but cannot 
believe in them. Like Kafka, he can only 
let us down in the end. (A-F.) 


WALSCHAP, GERALD 
Jonckheere, Karel, “Gerald Walschap, 
the Conscience-Builder,” Delia, 
4:20-23, Winter, 1958-59. 
Walschap, born in 1898, catches the 
essential quality of the Flemish village 
and gives it a new dimension by relat- 
ing its inhabitants to the primitive 
world of the earth and its invisible 
spirits. (A.F.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 


Blum, Morgoan, “Promises as Fulfillment,” 

Kenyon Review, 21:97-120, Winter, 1959. 
The “casual,” “slovenly,” and even ap- 
parently incompetent writing in Promises 
contrasts with Warren’s earlier verse, and 
it shows his quite new and “miraculous” 
honesty and sincereity towards autobi- 
ographical experience. (K.W.) 


Stewart, John L., “Robert Penn War- 
ren and the Knot of History,” 
ELH, 26:102-36, March, 1959. 


Bringing tremendous historical know- 
ledge to his novels, Warren maintains 
that fulfillment depends upon self- 
knowledge. His heroes are outlaw-ideal- 
ists who learn (as Jack Burden 
learned) that history is a corridor into 
the present—and the Eternal. (R.A.B.) 


WERFEL, FRANZ 


Wiese, Herbert F., “The Father-son 
Conflict in Werfel’s Early 
Works”, Symposium, 12:160-7, 
Spring-Fall, 1959. 

The father-son conflict “appears in his 

writings when Werfel is no more than 

twenty years old, hesitantly at first, but 
later so markedly that it must be des- 
cribed as a very important motif in 

Werfel’s works, even prior to 1918.” 

(B.B.) 


WEST, NATHANAEL 


Light, James, “Nathanael West, ‘Balso 
Snell,’ and the Mundane Mill- 
stone,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
4:319-28, Winter, 1958-59. 

The horror represented by the whole 

mind in Balso Snell becomes in West's 

later novel merely “the horrors that 

stem from specific false dreams.” (W. 

TS.) 


WHARTON, EDITH 


Hopkins, Viola, “The Ordering Style of 
The Age of Innocence,” American Lit- 
erature, 30:345-57, November, 1958. 

In comparison with writers like Proust and 

Hemingway, Edith Wharton has a relative- 

ly unmannered style, yet the syntax, dic- 

tion, and imagery of her prose have a 

personal stamp “admirably suited to het 

satiric yet tender view of The Age of In- 

nocence.” (W.G.F.) 


LaGuardia, Eric, “Edith Wharton on 
Critics and Criticism,” Modern 
Language Notes, 73:587-9, De 
cember, 1958. 

“This letter revealing Edith Wharton's 

personal reaction to criticism of her 
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work was written to Zona Gale in 
1922.” (M.J.O.) 


WHITTEMORE, REED 
Nemerov, Howard, “The Poetry of 
Reed Whittemore,” Kenyon Re- 
view, 21:169-98, Spring, 1959. 
Whittemore, who has not received 
much attention, writes a verse “become 
critical of itself . . . with a rational, 
daylight, near-scientific critique, by 
turns nostalgic and mocking, of the 
romantic ideals of a dry, secular cul- 
ture which everywhere imposes upon 
the possibility of a heroic poetry.” 
(K.W.) 


WILDER, THORTON 

Fuller, Edmund, “Thorton Wilder: 
The Notation of the Heart,” 
American Scholar, 28:210-17, 
Spring, 1959. 

Working since 1926 at a consistently 

high level in a diversity of forms, Wil- 


der depicts human life as “a web of 
folly, faith and tenacity” in which the 
great values are love and beauty and 
praise of living. (F.J.P.) 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 


Chiaromonte, Nicola, “Orfeo in America,” 
Il Mondo, 10:14, November 4, 1958. 
The tension from which is born the dra- 
matic “masked confessions” of Tennessee 
Williams is fixed between two poles ex- 
pressed with clarity in Orpheus Descend- 
ing by Valentine’s introversion and Carol's 
exhibitionism. The author “portrays as 
well as obeys these two impulses. On the 
one hand there results a cold and per- 
vasive histrionicism, and on the other, a 
need for intimacy and naturalism that 

ends in sentimentalism.” (V.R.) 


Da Ponte, Durant, “Tennessee’s Ten- 
nessee Williams,” Tennessee 
Studies in Literature, 1:11-17, 
1956. 

Although Cornelius Williams is a hard- 

headed extrovert, just the opposite type 


from his famous son, and although de- 
tails about the family are reflected in 
Tennessee Williams’ plays, the father 
is generally proud of his son’s achieve- 
ment and has a violent antipathy only 
for the prose sketch, ““The Resemblance 
Between a Violin Case and a Coffin.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Justice, Donald, “The Unhappy Fate 
of the Poetic,” Poetry, 93:402-3, 
March, 1959. 

Tennessee Williams, in Orpheus Des- 

cending and Suddenly Last Summer, 

presents trite, rudimentary concepts of 
the “poetic” person. Some of the rhap- 
sodic passages are “fake poeticizing.” In 
both plays the fate of the “poetic” is 
unhappy, as it consistently is in 

Williams. Sex as life-giving force has 

too obvious expression in Orpheus. 

(F.L.) 


Vowles, Richard B., “Tennessee 
Williams: The World of His 
Imagery,” Tulane Drama Re- 
view, 3:51-6, December, 1958. 

A tracing of the “preoccupation with 

liquid imagery” through much of 

Williams’ work, with the purpose of 

showing that this controlling metaphor 

constitutes Williams’ idea of drama’s 
main function: the achievement of 

flow. (S.G.L.) 


WILSON, ANGUS 


Cockshut, A. D. J., “Favored Sons; The 
Moral World of Angus Wilson,” 
Essays in Criticism, 9:50-60, Jan- 
uary, 1959. 
Although Wilson’s Hemlock and After 
is intensely moralistic in purpose, it 
presents only moral confusion. The 
author’s concern for ‘‘a humanism that 
is practical, but which comprehends 
guilt, despair, and his obsession with 
the abysses of human nature,” leads 
him to create and approve of a hero 
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“whose actions must be condemned by 
the reader and results in a serious 
failure of artistic detachment.” (G.O.) 


WILSON, EDMUND 


Brandon, Henry, “A Conversation with 
Edmund Wilson: ‘We Don’t 
Know Where We Are’”, New 
Republic, 140:13-15, March 30, 
1959. 


Wilson discusses contemporary writers, 
praising Malraux and finding “more 
vitality in French literature than any- 
where else.” He sees the twenties as 
the high point in twentieth century 
American writing, and also discusses 
the importance of form in literature. 
(G.K.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 


Pedersen, Glenn, “Vision in To the Light- 
house,” PMLA, 73:585-600, December, 
. 1958. 

“Mrs. Ramsay negates the integrity of the 
family, mainly in her self-centered rela- 
tionships among Mr. Ramsay, James, and 
herself . . . only after her death, when 
unconscious forces are exempt from her 
conscious dominion, does the family come 
to the best possible integrity.” The “win- 
dow” symbolizes Mrs. Ramsay’s view; the 
“land,” Mrs. Ramsay; the “lighthouse,” 
Mr. Ramsay. (B.K.) 


WOUK, HERMAN 


Cohen, Joseph, “Wouk’s Morningstar 
and Hemingway’s Sun,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 58:213-4, 
Spring, 1959. 

Hemingway’s fiction, particularly The 

Sun Also Rises, parallels Wouk’s Mar- 

jorie Morningstar: Robert Cohn is to 

Noel Airman as Brett Ashley is to 

Marjorie. Hemingway’s code of “mor- 

ality in action” is transmuted to Wouk’s 

theme of “morality in tradition,” but 

a formal didacticism detracts from 

Wouk’s literary achievement. (W.B.B.) 


WYZEWA, TEODOR de 


Hésle, Johannes, “Teodor de Wyzewa, 
critico della Revue des Deux Mondes,” 


Studi Francesi, 2:41-49, January-April, 
1958. 


“However noteworthy was his collabora- 
tion with the Revue des Deux Mondes, de 
Wyzewa, insisting on a position that dated 
from the ’90’s, remained isolated as the 
years passed; his field of vision, after 1900, 
became more and more restricted, so that 
he was no longer capable of judging the 
new currents.” (V.R.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 


Popkin, Henry, “Yeats as Dramatist,” 
Tulane Drama Review, 3:73-82, 
March, 1959. 

By combining “seeming simplicity with 

extraordinary complexity,” in his typi- 

cally short plays, Yeats fulfilled his 

“passion for compression.” Like Ibsen, 

his criterion was “stricture, rather than 

brevity.” (S.G.L.) 


Reid, B. L., “Yeats and Tragedy,” 
Hudson Review, 11:391-410, 
Autumn, 1958. 


Yeats’ work may be distributed into 
categories that include “suffering, op- 
position, reconciliation, transmutation, 
and transcendence,” a grouping that 
reproduces the “total design of primi- 
tive tragedy, and of that systematic 
tragedy which follows the basic se- 
quence of the ritual’—including the 
final twist from grief to joy that is 
difficult to discern in either Greek or 
in modern tragedy. (M.H.) 


Shanley, J. Lyndon, “Thoreau’s Geese 
and Yeats’s Swans,” American Litera- 
ture, 30:361-4, November, 1958. 

Parallel imagery in Walden and “The 

Wild Swans at Coole” may reflect Yeats's 

reading of Thoreau. (W.GF.) 


Ure, Peter, “A Source of Yeats’ ‘Parnell’s 
Funeral’,” English Studies, 39:17-18, De- 
cember, 1958. 


Sordello di Goito, the thirteenth-century 
troubadour poet, did “supply the basic 
structure and dominant image of the 
second part of Yeats’ poem ‘Paroell’s 
Funeral’.” (C.K.L.) 
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7AGAL, COSTRO 


Campbell, Margaret V., “The Cuentos of 
Castro Zagal,” Kentucky Foreign Lang- 
uage Quarterly, 5:167-76, Fourth Quar- 
ter, 1958. 

The short stories in Zagal’s three volumes 

fall into three main categories: “stories of 

character revelation, pictures of Chilean 
country life, and sentimental or melo- 

dramatic tales.” (W.G.F.) 


ZWEIG, STEFAN 
Daviau, Donald G., “Stefan Zweig’s 


Victors in Defeat,” Monatshefte, 

51:1-12, January, 1959. 
In the defeat of the intellectual, Zweig 
was inclined to see a true greatness, 
which he equated with spiritual streng- 
thening. This equation, kept scrupu- 
lously free of morality, is clearly evident 
in his biographical essays on Robert 
Scott, Marie Antoinette, Erasmus, Mary 
Stuart, and Balzac. (R.H.L.) 












SOME EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 


Vardis Fisher: The Testament of Man Series, probably the largest imag. 
inative effort of our times. The following volumes are now ready 
(out of twelve when complete) : 

Darkness and the Deep. $3.50 

The Golden Rooms. $3.50 

Intimations of Eve. $3.50 

Adam and the Serpent. $3.50 

The Divine Passion. $3.50 

The Island of the Innocent. $3.50 

Jesus Came Again: A Parable. $3.95 


PrP Tr FPP PP 


A Goat for Azazel: A Novel of Christian Origins. $3.95 


= 


Peace Like a River: A Novel of Christian Asceticism, $3.95 


11. My Holy Satan: A Novel of Christian Twilight. $3.95 





Frederick Manfred: Morning Red. 


A gigantic novel, over 600 pages of truly energetic writing, a major 
American novel. $6.00. Paper edition. $1.95 


Arrow of Love: Three Novelettes, $3.75 


Janet Lewis: Three fine novels, as follows: 


1. The Invasion. $2.50 
2. The Wife of Martin Guerre. $2.00 
38. The Trial of Soren Qvist. $2.00 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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